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SOCIETY  OF  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 


PAINTING. 


e  Society  of  French  Artists,  opposite  its  more  daring 
and  innovating  rival,  is  still  the  representative  of 
tradition.  It  is  certainly  distrustful  of  novelties,  and 
accepts  them  only  when  they  have  stood  due  tests. 
Still,  we  cannot  accuse  it  of  being  inhospitable  and 
exclusive.  Everyone  must  keep  pace  with  the  times  and  make  some 
concessions  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  A  walk  through  the  rooms 
is  enough  to  convince  us  that  eclecticism — or  anarchy  as  the  mal¬ 
contents  would  say — prevails  here  as  elsewhere.  We  are  involun¬ 
tarily  reminded  of  a  hen  that  has  patiently  hatched  out  ducks,  and 
stands  clucking  with  alarm  on  the  bank  while  the  little  birds  jump 
into  the  water.  Some  of  the  forwardest  will  even  take  to  their 
wings  and  return  no  more.  Still  the  Society  does  not  lose  heart  ; 
relying  on  some  established  talents,  and  confident  of  the  support 
of  the  average  public,  it  endeavors  to  supply  substantial  fare.  It 
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even  lends  itself  to  some  internal  reforms.  It  closes  up  the  ranks, 
sifts  and  rejects.  By  severe  selection  it  tries  to  spare  the  public 
all  useless  fatigue,  to  stimulate  the  flagging  zeal  of  the  numerous 
candidates,  and  raise  the  intrinsic  value  of  acceptance.  We  can 
but  encourage  it  in  this  course,  on  the  condition  that  rejection 
should  slight  none  but  worthless  things,  and  never  crush  youthful 
ambition. 

Relieved  of  all  dead  weight  and  hampering  ballast,  the  old  ship, 
with  its  experienced  pilots  and  young  hands,  is  still  very  sea¬ 
worthy.  Though  it  would  be  rather  too  much  to  say  that  art 
here  has  a  more  intellectual  stamp  than  elsewhere,  it  is  easy  to 
discern  that  it  more  frequently  appeals  to  reminiscences  of  books, 
to  legend  or  mythology,  and  the  dramatic  past,  recent  or  remote. 
It  is  in  fact  more  literary  and  historical,  which  does  not  always 
imply  that  it  reveals  more  thought.  By  careful  search  we  might 
find  here  the  materials  for  illustrating  universal  history  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden  to  the  Republic,  including  the  incursions  of  the 
Barbarians. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  the  twentieth  century,  like  its  precursor, 
will  be  an  age  of  criticism  and  historical  research.  It  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  business  to  settle  too  pressing  to  leave  any  leisure  for 
the  profound  contemplation  of  past  centuries.  And  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  indeed  mankind  would  not  benefit  by  simplifying 
its  impedimenta,  lightening  the  load  of  tradition  and  retaining  only 
what  is  indispensable,  so  as  to  attack  the  problems  of  the  present 
with  a  freer  and  more  open  mind.  Artists  and  poets  will  always 
reserve  their  right  to  disport  themselves  in  the  heroic  periods  when 
the  world,  seen  from  afar,  seems  to  have  been  happier,  better  or 
more  beautiful ;  and  we  shall  always  allow  ourselves  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  them  when  their  powers  of  presentment  are  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  purpose.  A  man  may  yet  be  of  his  time,  even 
when  recording  the  remotest  past  ;  Hugo  and  Michelet,  Delacroix 
and  Puvis  have  proved  the  fact. 
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Volunteers  enlisting,  September  Pont-Neuf ,  Paris. 

'Decorative  painting  for  the  Hotel  de  \  ille  of  Paris.) 
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The  Municipality  of  Paris  receiving  the  troops  on  their  return  ft  om  the 
campaign  in  Poland  (1806-1807)  at  the  barriere  de  la  Villette. 
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Jean-Paul  Laurens  is  an  artist  who  has  a  clear  vision  and 
intuition  of  the  past.  It  is  no  mere  chance  but  elective  affinity 
that  has  led  him  to  illustrate  the  narratives  of  Augustin  Thierry. 
Scientifically  and  conscientiously  he  has  thrown  himself  with 
passion  into  the  period  of  our  long-haired  Kings,  and  even  the 
ruggedness  of  his  style  is  in  harmony  with  the  wild  gloom  of 
those  barbarous  ages.  The  necessities  of  his  subject  have  this 
year  carried  him  back  to  classical  times.  To  accommodate  himself 
to  these  he  has  borrowed  some  of  its  pompous  majesty  from  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV,  and  yet  he  remains  somewhat  Merovingian. 
His  decorative  panel,  to  be  executed  in  tapestry  at  the  Gobelins, 
represents  the  Glorification  of  Colbert,  and  is  rich,  varied,  lavish, 
well-filled  without  crowding.  With  its  mixture  of  allegorical  figures 
and  real  persons,  soaring  Glories,  Fame  sounding  her  conch, 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  period  in  splendid  dresses,  workmen 
with  their  wives  and  children;  with  its  bright  vistas  of  landscape, 
its  dais  and  the  gnarled  oak  that  gives  it  balance,  the  composition 
is  cleverly  centred  round  a  gigantic  bronze  and  gilt  figure  of  Col¬ 
bert,  whose  face,  however,  strikes  us  as  rather  heavy  and  lowering 
as  we  remember  Martin  Desjardins1  bright  and  vivid  bust.  The 
whole  is  conceived  of  with  a  view  to  a  special  end ;  the  indigo- 
blues,  the  purplish  reds,  the  deep  violet  shades,  the  brown,  gold 
and  green,  are  strongly  but  soberly  harmonized,  and  the  drawing 
shows  the  firmness  and  nervous  strength  characteristic  of  this 
painter. 

It  might  no  doubt  be  wished  that  this  or  that  nude  figure  did 
not  put  so  much  energy  into  unfurling  a  streamer,  that  the  women, 
on  whom  the  artist  has  bestowed  such  masculine  strength  and 
ugliness,  had  some  fresher  and  more  attractive  grace,  for  was  it 
not  the  time  of  fair  and  dainty  marquises  ;  still,  charm  is  not 
lacking;  several  youthful  faces  have  much  strenuous  and  artless 
grace.  The  painter’s  purpose  is  consistent  throughout.  The  harsh 
tone,  the  guttural  accent  are  not  absent  from  this  work  and  the 
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general  result  leaves  an  impression  of  defiance  and  rugged  gran¬ 
deur  which  is  far  from  commonplace.  The  same  historical  sense 
has  infused  a  tragic  thrill  into  the  Proclamation  of  the  Republic 
in  1848,  an  admirable  sketch  of  life  and  color  into  which  the 
artist  has  thrown  all  his  learning  and  emotional  power. 

Quite  different  are  the  qualities  by  which  Detaille  makes  us 
pause  in  front  of  his  two  paintings  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
Enrolment  of  Volunteers  on  the  Pont-Neuf ,  September  1792, 
and  The  Municipality  of  Paris  at  the  Barriere  of  la  Villette, 
meeting  the  troops  on  their  return  from  Poland  after  the  Campaign 
of  i8o5-i8or] .  Everybody  has  seen,  or  will  see,  these  two  scenes, 
so  simply  arranged,  so  clearly  and  emphatically  expressed.  No 
one  since  Horace  Vernet  has  succeeded,  in  painting,  in  telling  a 
story  with  greater  precision,  vivacity  and  spirit.  And  to  these 
qualities  Detaille  adds  a  natural  touch,  a  sense  of  homely  reality 
which  his  predecessor  had  not;  he  was  more  solemn,  more  of  a 
prig.  Though  in  the  first-named  panel  the  central  group  may 
lack  the  eloquence  of  enthusiasm,  of  a  more  lyric  flight,  nothing 
can  be  more  living,  stalwart  and  spirited  than  the  young  artillery¬ 
men  of  the  Republic,  and  the  little  blue  and  white  drummers. 

In  the  second  panel  the  group  of  magnates  in  purple  robes  is 
vivid  and  busy,  full  of  characteristic  faces,  and  as  a  piece  of 
painting  carried  out  with  much  art.  The  whole  is  pleasing  by  its 
fine  composition ;  we  can  only  regret  that  the  young  choristers 
on  a  platform  to  the  right,  who  might  have  figured  as  the  flower 
and  joy  of  this  martial  scene,  are  so  meagrely  handled. 

I  could  not  indeed  assert  that  this  is  such  decorative  art  as  pro¬ 
claims  itself  in  the  highest  utterance  of  form  and  color  or  sublime 
emotion,  and  the  artist,  no  doubt,  does  not  think  so  himself;  but 
crisp  precision  and  spirited  intelligence  abound  in  these  two  fine 
paintings. 

Military  subjects  run  no  risk  of  falling  out  of  favor  with  a 
race  so  martial  as  we  French  who  can  look  back  on  so  many 
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epical  incidents.  From  Meissonier  to  Degroux,  Napoleon  has 
filled  the  dreams  of  many  an  artist.  This  class  of  painting 
was  of  yore  heroical  under  the  immediate  stress  of  events  ;  Gros 
and  Gericault  raised  it  without  effort  to  the  epic  pitch.  It  is 
nowadays  more  anecdotic,  accommodating  itself  to  the  love  of 
exact  detail  and  minute  fact,  which  also  prevails  in  history.  To  me 
it  seems  that  our  most  brilliant  painters  of  battles  are  apt  to 
forget  two  things,  which  indeed  are  but  one  :  Painting  and 
Nature.  The  great  poets  who  have  sung  of  war,  Homer  and 
Virgil,  Hugo  and  Tolstoi',  never  failed  to  set  the  feat  of  arms  in 
a  framework  of  natural  surroundings.  Thus  only  does  the  war¬ 
like  deed  assume  its  full  grandeur  and  tragic  terrors,  by  the 
contrast  our  mind  feels  between  the  convulsion  of  rage  which  flings 
man  on  man,  and  the  serene  peace  of  natural  scenes.  I  need  only 
remind  the  reader  of  the  transient  glimpse  of  a  wild  fig-tree  and 
of  the  stone  watering-troughs  in  the  flight  of  Hector  ;  in  Virgil, 
of  the  silent  patrol  of  helmeted  horsemen  in  the  uncertain  moon¬ 
light  ;  in  Tolstoi,  of  Prince  Andre  awaiting  death  in  a  field  of 
wormwood,  or  of  the  tragical  bath  of  the  fair-skinned  young  sol¬ 
diers  in  a  pool.  This  reminder  of  the  undisturbed  beauty  of  per¬ 
manent  things  grips  the  heart  with  a  sudden  chill.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  great  painters  followed  any  other  method.  The 
sketch  which  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  Titian's  great  Battle  of 
Cadore,  is  enough  to  show  that  the  painter  had  set  the  flutter  of 
unfurled  standards,  the  dark  gleam  of  armor  and  the  pale  nudity 
of  the  dead,  in  a  noble  Alpine  landscape.  Would  Gros  have  moved 
us  so  deeply  in  his  Battle  of  Eylau  if  he  had  not  shown  us,  as  the 
background  to  the  figures,  the  ruthless  winding-sheet  of  sno\v,  the 
frozen  sleep  of  winter  ?  And  what  but  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
landscape  gives  to  Regamey's  cuirassiers  such  a  startling  look  of 
dignity  ?  Neither  Salvator  Rosa,  nor  the  Dutch  painters ,  nor 
Velasquez,  nor  our  own  painter  Parrocel  neglected  this  element  of 
interest.  They  first  conceive  of  the  battle-piece  as  an  episode  of 
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nature,  an  incident  in  itself,  great,  stirring  and  terrible,  while  earth 
and  sky  and  clouds  cease  not  from  their  daily  round  of  life.  Bau¬ 
delaire  was  struck  by  this  truth,  and  notes  it  ci  propos  of  a  water- 
color  drawing  of  the  Crimean  war,  where  the  serenity  of  nature 
was  in  contrast  to  the  horror  of  the  event.  And  Hugo  too  speaks 
of  “Victory  rising  up  from  field  and  thicket.” 

In  fact  nothing  can  be  more  startling  than  the  appearance  of 
man  under  arms  in  the  open  country.  Nevertheless,  as  in  such 
subjects  the  interest  of  the  action  carries  away  the  spectator,  the 
painter  must  always  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  general  truth  to  the 
particular  incident. 

Eylau,  by  Flameng,  is  a  cleverly  composed  work,  curious  in 
detail  and  vigorously  drawn,  but  as  a  whole  the  effect  is  thin  and 
the  color  spotty.  The  Sacred  Battalion ;  the  night  of  June  18,  18 15, 
by  Arus,  is  another  good  picture,  very  stirring  and  full  of  talent, 
but  the  effect  of  light  might  have  been  more  thoroughly  studied. 
Bloch  has  given  us  a  picture  representing  the  capture  of  a  German 
flag  at  Mars-la-Tour,  painted  with  a  firm  hand  and  really  spir¬ 
ited  brushwork ;  and  Lalauze  represents  the  charge  of  the  Con¬ 
sular  cavalry  at  Marengo,  with  a  great  deal  of  power.  Finally 
Abry,  a  Belgian  painter,  shows  much  genuine  talent  in  his  Water¬ 
ing-Place. 

Conceived  in  a  quite  different  spirit,  is  a  triptych  by  a  very 
talented  young  artist,  M.  Besson,  to  which  he  gives  the  title 
Reaping  Laurels.  The  painter  is  a  pupil  of  Gustave  Moreau,  and 
is  faithful  to  his  master’s  lofty  lyrical  vein ;  but  though  lyrical  it 
is  very  life-like,  appealing  to  every-day  human  feeling.  To  the 
left  an  old  woman  sits  among  the  still  smoking  ruins  of  a  town ; 
in  the  center  a  trooper,  his  helmet  wreathed  with  laurel,  rides 
on  at  full  gallop,  flourishing  his  sword,  over  a  woman’s  body;  to  the 
right,  on  a  terrace,  a  widow  is  seen  clasping  a  child  to  her  breast. 
The  figures  are  blocked  out  in  dark  masses  with  pallid  lights, 
against  a  lurid  background.  The  landscapes  are  tragical  and 
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Battle  of  Marengo  ( June  14 ,  1800). 

General  Bessie  res  at  the  head  oi‘  the  Mounted  Grenadiers  charges  the  Austrian  Dragoons 
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The  Barbarian  Invasion. 
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broadly  outlined,  the  forms  very  simple,  the  action  pathetic  and 
true  ;  the  effect  is  that  of  an  engraving  in  black  and  white  rather 
than  of  a  painting;  in  short  it  is  a  strong  and  arresting  work 
without  rhetorical  extravagance. 

Besides  this  poetical  piece,  history  has  supplied  us  this  year 
with  a  remarkable  realization  of  the  persons,  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  passions  of  the  past,  in  the  Rebels  in  Flanders,  by  M.  Hoff- 
bauer,  who  make  their  way  famished,  weary,  terrible,  across  a 
picture  of  red  gables  and  snow.  I  may  also  mention  the  Bar¬ 
barian  Invasion  by  Louvet,  and  the  Horde,  by  Guillonnet. 

After  these  can  I  speak  of  other  heroic  subjects  treated  in  a  style 
so  far  from  heroic?  Of  theological  M.Toudouze,  who  makes  so  great 
a  flourish  before  so  small  a  circle?  Or  of  M.  Lalire’s  Cleopatra,  which 
leads  us  to  regret  Rochegrosse  ?  Or  ofM.  Beraud’s  Saint  Anthony 
put  to  rout  by  gigantic  women?  Or  of  M.  Laubadere’s  Joan  of  Arc’s 
Camp  where,  by  the  side  of  a  pool,  women  are  frisking  with  so 
little  on?  Or  again,  in  the  realms  of  fancy,  of  M.  Gourse’s  Never  at 
peace,  which  baffled  the  wits  or  every  CEdipus  on  varnishing  day  ? 

Sooner  would  I  say  how  full  of  pleasing  qualities,  both  in  the 
modeling  and  in  the  bright  luminosity,  is  the  Venus  by  Hirsch  ; 
how  graceful  the  composition  of  a  ceiling  by  M.  Martens,  called 
Illusions. 

There  is  a  touching  simplicity  in  Hippolyte  Flandrin’s  Virgin 
called  Auxilium  Christianorum ;  lucid  and  vigorous  composition  in 
Fouqueray's  Algeciras ;  and  graceful  fancy  in  the  Love’s  Song,  by 
Courcelles- Dumont. 

I  am  very  responsive  to  Henri  Martin’s  subtle  poetry  and  some¬ 
what  misty  allegories.  I  perceive  that  this  Painter’s  Muse,  float¬ 
ing  in  the  air,  harp  in  hand,  before  the  abandoned  easel,  represents 
the  chaste  melody  which  the  artist  would  fain  transfer  to  his 
canvas.  But  why  not  note  it  down  in  the  work  itself,  like  Corot, 
like  Puvis  ?  By  thus  underlining  his  intentions  the  artist  puts  the 
spectator  on  his  guard.  Do  not  tell  us  so  often,  “I  am  a  poet,’  be 
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one  honestly  —  as  you  are  in  your  landscapes,  which  are  so  full 
of  feeling  and  meaning,  so  truly  religious,  that  we  are  not  surprised 
to  see  an  angel  hovering  over  a  village  street. 

The  Nymphs  have  not  yet  deserted  our  hills  and  streams,  so 
at  least  M.  Bouguereau  assures  us.  The  graceful  beings  fly  about 
in  parties  at  break  of  day,  evading  the  embrace  of  the  fauns ;  three 
very  forlorn  satyrs  try  in  vain  to  detain  them. 

In  the  Garden  of  Eden,  where  a  very  terrifying  dragon  tempts 
a  slender  Eve,  the  poppies  —  according  to  M.  Maignan — had  a  lus¬ 
trous  sheen  which  diverts  us  a  little  from  the  leading  subject  ; 
they  perhaps  had  lulled  the  suspicions  of  our  too  credulous  pro¬ 
genitress. 

Feline,  by  Raphael  Collin,  is  a  figure  of  a  young  woman  stretch¬ 
ing  herself  with  supple  grace.  And  a  group  of  beautiful  girls  robed 
in  very  thin  gauze,  standing  in  front  of  a  wall  on  which  lovers  of 
old  wrote  their  names  and  vows,  are  the  Daughters  of  Tantalus, 
as  Hippolyte  Lucas  dreamed  of  them  at  Baiae.  A  spring  sky, 
light  colors,  languishing  dances,  dazzling  costumes,  gallant  cava¬ 
liers  and  elegant  damsels  —  these  are  the  Kermesse  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century  by  M.  Charrier. 

While  works  of  imagination  are  few,  and  often  flimsy  enough, 
portraits  fill  a  position  of  honor  in  the  Society  of  French  Artists. 
They  have  always  formed  the  solid  basis  of  the  French  School,  the 
terra  firma  on  which  the  artist  could  recover  his  foot-hold  and  put 
himself  in  immediate  contact  with  nature.  The  Salon  of  1902  is 
particularly  rich  in  sincere  and  convincing  portraits.  It  includes  in 
the  first  place  an  indisputable  masterpiece,  the  Portrait  of  Ma¬ 
dame  S...  H...,  by  Flenner.  Against  a  turquoise-green  back¬ 
ground  an  old  woman  is  seen  in  profile,  in  a  black  cap  and  a  black 
shawl  :  a  deeply  wrinkled  face,  shriveled  and  colorless  but  healthy, 
the  eyes  are  not  seen,  but  we  can  divine  them;  the  whole  coun¬ 
tenance  is  vivid  with  vitality,  wit,  refinement  and  determination. 
The  tone  is  strong,  the  touch  broad,  the  indications  so  truthful 
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Oreads. 

«  Darkness  vanishes  ;  radiant  dawn  appears  and  gives  the  hilltops  a  rose-colored  hue.  Then  a  joyous  group  of  nymphs 
take  flight,  soaring  skywards,  after  disporting  themselves  in  the  shade  of  deep  woods,  by  the  side  of  calm  rivers.  They 
leave  the  earth  and,  under  the  astonished  look  of  the  Fauns,  return  to  their  abode  in  the  ethereal  regions  where  the 
Gods  dwell.  » 

(F.  Humbert.) 
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that  everything  is  suggested  and  nothing  forced  ;  in  this  unique 
specimen  of  humanity  all  old  age  seems  to  be  epitomized. 

Besides  a  female  portrait,  very  truthful,  sober  and  lovingly 
studied,  in  his  best  manner,  Bonnat  exhibits  a  full  length  of  a  man, 
scrupulously  observed  as  to  character  and  very  carefully  refined  in 
expression,  but  rather  roughly  handled. 

In  a  park  russet  with  autumn  tints,  we  see  an  Englishman,  with 
a  resolute  air,  bright  eyes,  a  soft  felt  hat  and  dark  tweed  jacket  ; 
his  gun  under  his  arm,  he  is  going  off  shooting  with  his  Gordon 
setter  :  this  is  Lord  Savile,  painted  by  Benjamin-Constant,  and  the 
painting  is  as  confident,  firm  and  bold  as  the  sitter  himself.  For 
an  open  air  picture  it  somewhat  lacks  atmosphere  ;  the  figure  sticks 
to  the  foliage  in  the  background.  The  Portrait  of  Mr.  de  Blowit p, 
extremely  lifelike  and  very  acutely  observed,  is  heavy  in  the 
shadows  which  darken  the  right  side  of  the  face  and  isolate  the 
hair  and  whiskers. 

The  English  School,  which  so  happily  harmonized  figures  and 
landscapes,  is  now  the  fashion,  and  more  than  one  of  our  painters 
has  attempted  to  imitate  Gainsborough,  the  most  original  of  those 
attractive  masters.  Humbert  has  very  happily  caught  his  inspira¬ 
tion,  combining  a  very  subtle  power  of  analysis  with  the  broad 
synthetical  treatment  of  the  English  painter.  The  Portrait  of 
Madame  i?...,  calm,  reserved,  and  very  personal  in  expression,  is 
one  of  the  best  productions  of  this  hybrid  style.  That  of  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  T...,  more  ambitious,  is  to  me  less  satisfactory.  The 
attitude,  slightly  affected,  does  not  accord  with  the  rural  setting  ; 
and  though  the  surroundings,  the  trees,  beds  of  flowers  and  sky 
are  treated  with  a  broad  and  free  sweep  of  the  brush,  the  haughty 
figure  and  charming  head  stand  out  too  hard  from  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  by  being  over-emphasized  have  no  atmosphere  about 
them. 

Roybet  exhibits,  besides  a  good  lifelike  portrait  of  M.  Lumiere,  a 
truculent  presentment  of  Waltner,  the  engraver,  costumed  as  the 
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Vidor  of  Lepanto,  flaming  with  red  in  front  of  a  pale  blue  sea,  and 
flinging  lightnings  from  his  eyes  at  the  absent  infidels. 

Chartran’s  unerring  draughtsmanship  has  set  forth  in  clear  cold 
lines  the  grace  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  ot  Miss  Roosevelt. 

We  may  also  remark  the  children’s  portraits  by  the  veteran 
Hebert,  so  original  in  treatment,  so  rich  and  exquisitely  tender  in 
color. 

Here  again  is  a  delightful  work,  which  may  be  classed  with  the 
portraits,  for  it  has  quite  that  character  ;  1  allude  to  Convalescence  by 
Ernest  Laurent ;  a  young  mother  all  in  white,  holding  a  pale  anemone, 
her  baby  by  her  side,  is  lying  out  of  doors  in  her  deep  chair,  breathing 
in  strength  with  the  first  spring  breeze.  The  delicate  harmony  of 
pale  hues,  the  inner  life  revealed  in  the  thin  face,  and  the  pensive 
eyes  where  gladness  and  suffering  seem  to  contend,  the  feeling  and 
the  technique  are  all  in  deep  and  mysterious  harmony.  An  artist 
has  never  more  fully  realized  his  dreams  of  meditative  tenderness. 

Look  around  for  those  portraits  in  which  the  artist  has  thus 
supplemented  his  sitter’s  individuality,  while  respecting  it,  by  expres¬ 
sing  his  own.  They  are  rare;  but  they  are  those  that  will  live, 
because,  with  the  features  of  a  human  being,  they  perpetuate  the 
mind  and  feeling  of  the  painter.  Monna  Lisa  is  no  doubt  interesting, 
but  the  mind  of  Leonardo  interests  me  more  ;  and  if  I  am  curious 
to  read  the  secret  of  that  famous  smiling  cynic,  it  is  because  the 
master  has  set  his  stamp  upon  her.  It  seems  to  me  that  most 
painters  are  too  servile  to  their  sitters  and  do  not  sufficiently  assert 
themselves  to  give  that  impress  of  sincerity  which  marks  an  immortal 
work.  We  are  too  often  annoyed  by  a  fault  which  is  no  new  one  in 
the  Trench  School ;  the  absence  of  simplicity,  the  too  evident  strain 
for  effect,  the  theatrical  emphasis  of  attitude  and  gesture.  Grant 
that  the  sitter  quite  involuntarily  “  poses”;  it  is  the  painter’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  discover  under  this  u  company  attitude  ”  the  real  human  being. 
Nor  does  anything  appear  vulgar  or  untrue  to  a  lofty  spirit,  which 
can  present  itself  in  a  work  as  well  as  the  sitter.  If  you  eliminate 
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this  factor  of  the  artist's  individuality  a  photograph  is  better.  Many 
instances  could  be  named.  I  shall  venture  to  apply  the  criticism  in 
the  first  place  to  M.  Bordes  and  M.  Patricot,  because  they  have  great 
talent.  They  would  gain  much  by  greater  simplicity.  Their  por¬ 
traits  are  too  superficial,  the  essential  truth  remains  untold.  But  I 
except  two  pictures  by  M.  Fougerat,  both  perfectly  restrained,  true 
and  firm,  one  My  Household  which  contains  admirable  passages, 
but  some  very  dull  parts  ;  the  other,  the  Portrait  of  the  Superior  of 
the  Seminary  at  Vitre,  is  in  every  respect  remarkable  in  color  and 
individuality.  I  may  also  except  the  fine  Portrait  of  M.  Charles 
Mourier,  by  Marcel  Baschet ;  a  very  elegant  and  simple  female 
portrait  by  Trigoulet,  who  also  exhibits  a  capital  Study  in  Brittany  ; 
and  for  various  merits  I  may  name  the  portraits  by  MM.  Etcheverry, 
Triquet,  and  Debat-Ponsan,  by  Mesdemoiselles  Jeanne  Rougier,  and 
Juliette  Comte,  and  a  pretty  portrait  of  a  child  by  Abel  Faivre. 

Dexterity  is  a  precious  possession  when  it  is  directed  to  an  end 
superior  to  itself,  and  is  used  as  a  means  of  seizing  life  as  it  passes. 
The  Portrait  of  Madame  P.  C.  by  Paul  Chabas  is  singularly  skilful 
and  free  in  workmanship;  a  little  more  repose,  a  little  less  ‘fling’ 
might  be  desired,  and  more  sympathetic  feeling.  The  Portrait  of 
General  Faure-Biguet ,  by  the  same  painter,  is  more  solid  and 
a  little  heavy. 

It  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  influence  of  Whistler,  a  painter  of 
penetrating  insight,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  sound  artistic  sense 
that  pervades  American  portrait  painting.  We  find  a  young  school 
which  combines  great  technical  ability  with  a  serious  comprehension 
of  character  and  the  inner  life.  I  would  place  in  the  first  rank 
Mr.  Dufner,  with  his  Portrait  of  a  Lady  whose  eyes  arrest  us  as 
we  pass.  Nor  shall  I  forget  the  Portrait  of  a  Painter  by  Air.  Wilson, 
very  seriously  studied  and  skilfully  executed ;  nor  the  light  figure 
of  a  young  woman  in  black  by  Lawton  Parker. 

Year  after  year  we  hope  for,  we  await,  we  seek,  a  revelation. 
We  ask  ourselves  anxiously  :  “  Well,  have  you  discovered  the  new 
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genius?'1  And  when  we  arc  forced  to  admit  that  we  have  not,  there 
is  but  one  step  to  bewailing  the  degeneracy  of  the  time.  We  do  not 
perhaps  sufficiently  consider  that  if  every  Salon  witnessed  the  advent 
of  some  remarkable  talent,  the  twentieth  century  would  be  singu¬ 
larly  blest.  Did  the  nineteenth,  which  was  a  great  century  in  art, 
boast  of  more  than  a  score?  Our  eagerness  is  like  that  of  a  child 
which,  soon  tired  of  one  toy,  clutches  for  another.  It  would  be 
more  rational  and  more  interesting,  while  keeping  an  open  ear  for 
any  new  note,  to  watch  with  thoughtful  sympathy  those  who  have 
shown  some  promise,  while  refraining  from  turning  their  head  by 
hailing  them  as  masters.  Criticism ,  adopting  the  methods  of 
politics,  passes  without  transition  from  adulation  to  contempt,  and 
neglects  to  bow  to-day  to  the  hero  of  yesterday.  We  attribute 
genius  to  some  pleasing  artist  who  finds  himself  to-morrow  at  the 
head  of  a  very  small  following.  This  is  not  the  true  course  of 
things.  Disinterested  toil  sternly  bent  on  the  best,  honesty  to 
oneself  and  a  constantly  alert  love  of  it,  are  essential  elements  in 
the  life  of  an  artist.  We  foresee  what  he  may  become,  but  he  does 
not  reveal  himself  wholly  and  at  once ;  his  individuality,  which  exists 
from  the  first,  only  emancipates  itself  by  degrees  from  all  that 
helps  and  hinders  it.  He  must  free  himself  slowly  from  the  weight 
of  the  past  and  of  his  environment ,  from  the  baser  elements  of 
himself,  from  what  is  alien  and  adventitious,  to  shine  out  at  last 
in  proud  and  radiant  beauty. 

“  Et  tout  homme  energique  au  dieu  Terme  est  pareil.  ” 

He  perpetually  seeks  himself,  and  never  knows  himself  thoroughly 
till  his  last  day,  his  last  work. 

When  we  say  that  an  artist  is  revealed,  you  are  to  understand  that 
a  man  has  been  born  to  his  own  self-knowledge.  He  then  begins 
to  discern  the  true  relations  that  bind  him  to  the  world  outside  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  enlightens  our  apprehension  of  those  rela¬ 
tions.  They  exist  virtually,  though  we  know  them  not,  and  we  are 
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grateful  to  him  for  having  shown  them  to  us.  This  truth,  which 
is  his  own  possession,  and  his  saving  grace,  he  must  hold  fast,  and 
never  neglect  it  to  seek  adventures  or  snatch  at  joys  beneath  his 
ideal.  In  art,  as  in  life,  many  an  one  misunderstands  himself  and 
goes  astray.  There  are  young  artists  of  considerable  talent  in  this 
Salon ;  but  what  puzzles  us  in  many  of  them  is  their  wavering  and 
uncertain  purpose;  having  shown  their  quality,  some  seem  to  have 
very  little  to  say,  others  suddenly  change  their  manner  of  saying 
it ;  we  sometimes  can  fancy  that  we  are  in  the  Palace  of  Disil¬ 
lusion. 

These  reflections,  which  may  seem  a  little  surly,  are  in  no  respect 
applicable  to  Mademoiselle  Dufau’s  new  work.  This  triumphant 
Autumn  stands  forth  on  the  contrary  as  the  reward  of  patient  and 
careful  seeking;  it  is  the  flower  of  a  sturdy  plant.  For  some  years 
we  have  loved  these  studies  of  the  nude,  bathed  in  cool  light,  set 
among  flowers  in  cheerful  landscapes.  The  fine  figure  of  Toledo ,  so 
poetical  and  glowing,  revealed  an  artist  already  bold,  and  mistress 
of  the  figure.  Rhythm,  exhibited  last  year,  showed  decided  progress 
in  the  grace  and  breadth  of  the  composition.  Autumn  now  crowns 
and  excels  our  expectations.  The  female  figure  lying  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  near  a  marble  basin,  so  ample  in  her  beauty,  is  modeled  in 
the  clear,  transparent  light  with  admirable  solidity  of  drawing  and 
light,  unearthly  charm.  Veiled  in  her  golden  hair  she  sleeps,  the 
incarnate  flower  of  that  rich  autumn  which  sings  in  unison  amid  the 
russet  leaves,  and  the  musky  purple  and  gold  of  the  vineyards. 
Pagan  glee  accentuates  the  attitude  of  a  youth,  and  the  free  action 
of  a  Centaur  bearing  off  a  Bacchante,  in  the  clear  breezy  atmo¬ 
sphere.  We  are  reminded  of  the  Syracusan  nymphs.  It  is  all 
tender  but  dazzling,  firm  but  liquid  ;  it  leaves  an  impression  as  of  a 
dream  of  beauty  fulfilled  with  nothing  lost  of  its  subtle  and  pervasive 
fragrance.  And  though  it  is  neither  timid  nor  weak,  it  is  very  fem¬ 
inine.  The  woman  is  betrayed  in  the  seemly  grace  of  the  work,  the 
delicate  lightness  of  the  brush.  Only  one  thing  is  to  be  hoped  : 
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namely  that  this  conquering  glow  may  experience  no  chill,  that  the 
artist  may  constantly  find  stronger  and  more  penetrating  accents 
to  express  her  free  and  traditional  feeling  for  nature. 

I  would  I  could  give  as  heartfelt  praise  to  a  really  distinguished 
young  artist,  M.  Caro-Delvaille.  His  Manucure  last  year  made  a 
very  justifiable  sensation.  The  shrewd  observation  of  type,  the 
correct  drawing,  and  the  apprehension  of  tone,  struck  every  eye. 
We  might  hope  to  see  something  even  more  original  and  concentrated. 
And  certainly  his  portrait  of  a  Lady  with  a  Hydrangea  does  not 
disappoint  us.  But  his  Handsome  Girl,  closely  wrapped  in  a  white 
robe  and  lying  on  a  divan,  is  equally  tired  and  tiresome.  She  has 
none  of  that  novel  expression  of  cool  and  knowing  acumen  which 
attracted  us  last  year.  The  head  and  hands  are  commonplace  and 
heavily  treated ,  the  attitude  flaccid ,  the  suggestion  risky.  The 
artist  has  only  done  himself  justice  in  the  painting  of  the  tawny 
grey  dog  that  lies  beside  his  mistress.  Such  direct  realism  will 
not  bear  indifferent  workmanship  nor  superficial  observation.  It 
demands,  on  the  contrary,  the  finest  qualities  of  technique  and 
the  keenest,  most  piercing,  and  most  passionate  insight — that  of 
a  Manet,  a  Degas  or  a  Lautrec. 

M.  Cosson  exhibited  last  year  a  very  fine  female  portrait  quiver¬ 
ing  with  life,  harmonious,  strong  and  sober.  This  year  he  seems 
less  convinced,  though  giving  us  an  interesting  work  which  is  not 
wanting  in  grace  and  purpose  :  Happy  Mothers.  But  his  nervous 
drawing  has  become  flabby,  his  charm  of  color  has  gone  thin,  and 
though  the  work  as  a  whole  has  some  style,  the  unpleasant  red 
of  the  dress  emphasizes  the  defects  of  an  ungraceful  and  un¬ 
explained  attitude.  Still  we  may  look  for  good  work  from  this 
artist. 

Again,  a  good  portrait  of  a  man  by  M.  Dechenaud  had  not 
prepared  us  for  this  picture  of  Vintagers ,  which  includes  some 
fairly  good  painting  but  which  tells  us  really  too  little  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  life  of  these  grape-gatherers,  or  of  the  painter’s  feeling. 
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And  M.  Desire -Lucas  does  not  seem  to  understand  that  when 
repeating,  on  almost  exactly  the  same  lines,  his  Benedicite  of  last 
year  he  should  have  made  some  effort  to  attain  freedom  of  atmo¬ 
sphere,  simplicity  and  unity  of  purpose,  instead  of  losing  himself  in 
such  opaque  brushwork,  and  isolating  all  his  figures.  He  is,  I  fear, 
leaving  truth  in  the  lurch.  He  will  not  achieve  the  generalization 
of  the  type,  which  he  rightly  aims  at,  by  blurring  his  faces,  but 
only  by  honest  and  attentive  study,  penetrating  to  their  innate 
humanity. 

How  can  M.  Ridel  expect  to  build  up  any  enduring  form  of  art 
on  contorsions  and  eccentricity  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
Prelude  to  Love  ?  What  is  this  young  lady  at,  pretentiously  waving 
her  scarf  and  assuming  sinuous  attitudes  on  board  a  boat,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  very  silly  looking  youth  ?  And  in  all  this  where  are 
interest,  common  sense,  truth  to  nature  ?  And  finally,  to  come  to 
an  end  of  my  fault  finding,  may  I  ask  M.  Grau,  who,  in  his  por¬ 
trait  of  a  man  dressed  in  grey  and  well  modeled  against  an  autumn 
landscape,  shows  a  fine  sense  of  color,  whether  he  thinks  that  his 
Archers,  flabbily  drawn  and  muddy  in  color  are  really  interesting, 
and  on  the  whole  worthy  of  a  young  painter  who  might  make  his 
mark  ?  I  would  ask  Mademoiselle  Delasalle  who  exhibits  a  very 
clever  and  refined  portrait  of  her  master  Benjamin-Constant  (but  the 
grey  glove,  pleasing  in  tone,  is  empty)  whether  her  Slater,  heavy 
and  forced  in  treatment  against  the  Paris  sky,  is,  even  to  herself, 
a  pathetic  or  even  attractive  figure,  or  whether  the  idea,  the  propor¬ 
tions  and  the  execution  are  not  all  a  mistake  ?  By  M.  Edgard 
Maxence  we  have  seen  strong  portraits,  and  fascinating  visions.  But 
in  this  Annunciation  the  Virgin  seems  to  me  clumsy,  devoid  of 
maidenly  grace  or  heartfelt  emotion;  this  Siren  is  stiff,  with  a 
bosom  as  hard  and  polished  as  senseless  marble.  I  feel  here  no 
fervor,  no  thrill  in  the  presence  of  nature,  but  a  sort  of  ice-bound 
certainty  and  conviction  before  knowledge  which  nothing  can  dis¬ 
concert  or  fire. 
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What  can  I  say  of  the  triptych  of  Venice ,  by  M.  Wery,  who 
has  given  us  such  poetical  impressions  of  man  and  nature  in  Holland 
and  Brittany?  The  painting  is  not  absurd,  not  wrong,  not  bad, 
but  it  is  unsatisfactory  and  useless  work.  Is  this  the  outcome  of 
our  traveling  scholarship  ?  Do  our  artists  go  afield  merely  to  see 
foreign  lands  and  contribute  to  illustrate  geography  ?  or  rather  to 
enter  into  communion  with  the  great  geniuses  of  all  ages  and  catch 
the  glow  of  their  fire  ?  They  should  travel  with  their  heart  and 
brain  rather  than  with  their  paint  box.  And  this  I  think  is  what 
M.  d'Estienne  has  done,  for  in  his  Church  della  Salute  he  has  set 
before  us  a  full,  strong  and  new  presentment,  not  of  the  Venice 
of  a  Cook’s  tourist,  so  often  repeated,  but  of  the  dead  city,  silent, 
charming  and  sealed.  Here  indeed  is  a  work  of  sentiment,  firmly 
wrought,  without  feebleness  or  blatancy. 

Two  other  painters  are  making  their  way,  timidly  and  tenta¬ 
tively  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  sincere  desire  for  utterance  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  gifted.  Of  Adler’s  two  pictures  neither  perhaps  is  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  both  are  noteworthy.  Paris  in  summer  time,  repre¬ 
senting  Sunday  excursionists  in  the  suburbs,  with  a  poor  man  in 
the  foreground  selling  little  fans,  is  a  work  of  unequal  execution, 
here  too  sketchy  and  there  too  elaborate  or  fretted  without  obvious 
reason;  still,  on  the  whole  stirring  and  alive.  In  the  Black  Country' 
the  general  impression  is  firmer,  the  color  richer  and  bolder,  the 
technique  more  resolute;  but  central  interest  is  lacking  and  a 
clearer  element  of  tenderness  or  tragedy.  “  We  must  see  every¬ 
thing  out  of  the  same  window,”  says  Leonardo,  and  this  is  as  true 
of  moral  as  of  physical  facts.  We  must  never  be  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  and  kind  of  the  artist’s  feeling.  Hence  I  prefer  to 
this  uncertain  piece  of  work  the  dark  picture,  gloomy,  mysterious 
and  so  captivatingly  sad  in  which  M.  Synave  shows  us  his  friend 
Adler  painting  by  night  a  study  of  Charleroi,  all  black  with  smoke 
and  soot  and  filled  with  toiling  modern  Cyclops.  The  figure  of  the 
artist,  perched  on  a  heap  of  slag  and  stones,  stands  out  conspicuous 
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against  the  weird  background  of  low  sheds  and  tall  chimneys,  where 
pallid  lights  struggle  with  creeping  darkness.  It  is  a  fine  work, 
confirming  and  transcending  the  hopes  grounded  on  his  Tranquillity 
last  year. 

From  the  land  of  Jan  Steen,  whose  keen  and  jolly  humor  have 
inspired  the  artist,  M.  Hanicotte  sends  a  Kermesse  of  Dutch  sailors, 
rich  in  tone  and  full  of  movement.  There  is  here  something  more 
than  mere  costume  and  oddity.  The  picture  overflows  with  humor 
and  rustic  gaiety.  Dutch  fun  and  sheer  animals  spirits  animate  the 
whole.  It  is  not  caricature;  it  is  life  caught  in  the  fact,  and 
though  the  paint  is  here  and  there  still  somewhat  loaded,  it  is 
full  and  laid  on  with  a  skilful  hand,  M.  Hanicotte,  who  also 
exhibits  some  drawings  and  engravings  in  color  very  brightly  and 
boldly  treated,  seems  to  me  to  have  started  on  a  good  and  happy 
road. 

There  is  no  law  against  laughter  in  painting,  though  few  have 
attempted  fun,  and  fewer  still  have  succeeded.  Usually  if  an  artist 
wishes  to  provoke  a  laugh  he  adopts  the  quicker  and  more  direct 
method  of  the  sketch,  and  then  we  get  caricature.  It  would  seem 
that  a  comic  idea  cannot  tolerate  the  slower  and  more  serious 
labor  demanded  by  oil  painting.  Certain  exaggerations  and  mon¬ 
strosities  are  rendered  excusable  only  by  this  rapid  handling  which 
suggests  to  the  eye  the  swift  flash  of  mirth.  But  humor,  which 
is  acute  and  sagacious  observation  rather  than  an  eye  to  the  mon¬ 
strous,  ready  to  be  amused  rather  than  malignant,  and  ever  friendly 
with  good  nature — humor  preserves  all  its  character  in  painting. 
There  is  in  the  gallery  at  Vienna  a  picture  in  which  Pieter 
Breughel  the  elder  has  painted  a  complete  collection  of  children’s 
games — tops,  windmills,  hobby  horses,  and  the  game  of  posturing- 
known  as  “  Sainte  Coisne  I  am  come  to  worship;”  it  is  all  observed 
with  affectionate  interest,  and  it  is  irresistibly  funny.  Then  in  his 
peasant  dances  what  delightful  couples  clinging  to  each  other,  young 
gossips  with  pug  faces  and  clumsy  fellows  with  heavy  jaws,  eager 
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in  their  efforts  !  If  we  wanted  to  seek  the  origin  of  this  rough  and 
hearty  fun  we  should  have  to  go  back  to  Albert  Durer,  and  perhaps 
even  further,  but  this  would  take  us  too  far  from  our  subject,  and 
we  must  go  on  with  our  review  of  the  Salon  of  1902. 

We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  M.  Dewambez  has  a  perfect 
right  to  make  us  laugh  as  he  shows  us  a  Boulevard  cleared  one 
evening  by  a  Charge  of  Sergents  de  Ville,  deployed  in  a  triangle, 
putting  to  flight  a  startled  crowd  formed  for  a  “demonstration,” 
scaring  the  cab  horses,  and  sweeping  back  the  mob  to  the  walls 
of  the  cafes.  The  scene,  as  he  presents  it  to  us,  viewed  from  a 
sixth  floor  in  almost  bird’s-eye  perspective,  is  captivatingly  unex¬ 
pected  and  comical. 

The  Fete  at  the  public  wash-house,  by  M.  Marec,  and  a  Person 
of  Importance ,  by  M.  Darien,  a  village  beadle  whose  face  is  as  highly 
colored  as  his  costume,  are  likewise  very  happy  attempts  at  fun 
without  degenerating  into  caricature. 

* 

*  * 

Man  lives  by  a  certain  number  of  simple  and  primordial  truths 
which  were  discovered  long  ago.  They  never  change  essentially, 
only  the  mode  of  their  presentment  varies.  When  one  happens  to  be 
worn  out  a  new  face  is  turned  outwards.  Since  several  very  refined 
and  strongly- marked  artists  borrowed  their  subjects  from  modern 
life  —  a  perfectly  legitimate  proceeding — it  has  been  regarded  as 
the  only  way  of  salvation;  the  modern  “dodge”  was  accepted,  and 
photographic  realism  began  to  spread.  Now  it  is  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  genre  that  the  strictest  discipline  of  mind  and  hand  is  neces- 
sary,  since  artistic  interest  must  be  imparted  to  everyday  matters. 
It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  art  lives  by  epitomizing  facts,  and 
composing  syntheses  which  are  not  within  the  powers  of  every 
man.  None  but  a  feeling  and  reflective  mind  can  produce  a  choice 
work,  and  only  by  a  patient  elfort.  1  he  artist  who  allows  himself  this 
ambition  at  the  same  time  assumes  a  form  of  suffering.  In  it  he 
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must  live,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  himself  so  far  above  the 
level  of  life  as  to  be  able  to  look  down  on  it  and  understand  it. 
Perfection  of  technique,  too,  can  only  be  gained  by  passionate  and 
painful  devotion.  The  feeling  which  cannot  attain  to  adequate 
expression  has  deceived  itself  as  to  its  strength  and  importance  ; 
but  we  find  no  example  of  high  technical  skill  which  is  not  upheld 
by  energetic  purpose,  by  new  and  true  views  of  life.  Almost  un- 
voluntarily  we  infuse  into  judgment  of  art  notions  of  morality, 
feeling,  and  humanity,  and  art  no  doubt  may  be,  and  is,  mixed 
up  with  all  this  ;  still  it  has  its  own  prerogative  as  an  unique  mode 
of  expression  for  which  there  is  no  substitute.  The  artist  being 
defined  as  a  collective  creature  addressing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  others,  it  is  evident  that  nature  could  not  be  prodigal  of  this 
exceptional  gift.  There  can  be,  and  there  is,  no  sufficient  reason 
why  a  multitude  should  demand  a  splendid  and  responsible  privilege 
bestowed  on  a  few  elect. 

Can  we  wonder  then  that,  amid  a  truly  enormous  output,  an 
output  out  of  all  proportion,  about  a  hundred  works  —  or,  to  be 
liberal,  say  two  hundred — really  claim  our  attention?  It  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  sonnets  of  Oronte  should  compose  the  overwhelming 
majority. 

Genre  painting  of  all  kinds  is  copiously  represented  at  the  Salon 
of  the  French  Artists  ;  it  does  not  always  avoid  insipidity  and 
platitude. 

Lace  Makers,  by  J.  Bail,  is  a  learned  piece  of  work  no  doubt; 
the  group  of  pretty  workers  seated  by  a  window  is  bathed  in 
clear  transparent  light  which  gives  a  charming  tone  to  the  white, 
rose  pink  and  grey  ;  and  the  light  is  duly  diffused  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Still,  the  effect,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  obtained  by  forcing 
the  too  opaque  blacks  in  the  foreground ;  and  the  faces  are  rather 
monotonously  alike.  The  work  is  good,  but  there  is  more  painting 
than  nature  in  it. 

Franck  Bail  sends  a  good  picture  in  which  the  distances  are  well 
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studied,  the  light  calm,  the  attitudes  simple  and  true  :  On  the 
stairs.  If  in  the  scenes  of  home  life,  which  are  numerous,  we  look 
for  a  personal  gift  for  grace,  refined  feeling  and  elegant  work, 
we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  pretty  interior  which  Miss  Susan 
Watkins  designates  as  The  Necklace.  The  delicate  modeling,  the 
transparent  atmosphere,  the  grace  of  movement  and  expression  of 
womanly  satisfaction,  are  all  in  perfect  harmony.  And  we  are 
glad  to  notice  and  call  attention  to  a  work  of  extreme  elegance  of 
drawing  and  of  Whistler  -  like  color  entitled  an  Idyl ,  by  George 
Aid,  an  American  Artist.  It  represents  a  young  girl,  much  at  her 
ease  and  in  an  idle  mood,  her  arms  and  bosom  bare,  very  fair  and 
golden,  in  a  Japanese  room. 

In  many  other  cases  conventionality  is  too  obvious,  too  prevalent, 
showing  that  the  artist’s  individuality  has  not  had  free  play,  and 
has  not  been  allowed  to  assert  itself. 

We  must,  however,  admire  the  sweet  grace  and  fine  manner  of 
Selmy’s  Girl  Friends,  a  picture  which  in  arrangement  and  color 
reminds  us  of  the  work  of  Alfred  Stevens.  This  same  artist  is  more 
himself,  and  more  sure  of  his  effect  in  the  Interior  of  a  Church. 
M.  Troncy,  who  is  reminiscent  of  Bonvin,  more  or  less  repeats  on 
a  smaller  scale  —  for  which  I  commend  him — the  subject  he  painted 
last  year.  Convalescence,  by  Cayron,  shows  a  group  of  pleasing 
ladies  in  light  colored  dresses ,  in  a  quiet  but  luxurious  room. 
A  Small  Party,  by  Rieder,  displays  all  his  usual  qualities  of  skill 
and  cunning;  and  In  the  Cellar  is  a  brilliant  effect  of  candle  light. 
Gelhay  interests  us  in  the  lady  who  is  looking  over  some  Engra¬ 
vings.  Boquet  takes  us  to  the  Wheelwright’ s  shop,  and  A.  Decamps 
enables  us  to  admire  the  subdued  light  which  shines  on  the  Apse 
of  the  Church  of  Saint  Gervais,  Paris. 

All  these  artists  are  skilled  in  painting  interiors,  in  grouping 
figures  which  are  neither  affected  nor  declamatory,  but  behave  as 
in  daily  life.  Still,  we  should  like  to  see  a  more  racy  touch  of 
art,  a  more  personal  feeling,  and  something  of  the  humorous 
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grace  which  gives  incomparable  charm  to  Chardin’s  picture.  Sabatte, 
who  strikes  me  as  the  most  genuinely  a  painter  among  these 
students  of  domestic  scenes,  has  been  a  little  too  sentimental  in 
his  Piccolo  Cerinaio ;  it  has  impoverished  and  enfeebled  his  usually 
excellent  technique. 

But  here  we  have  a  really  exquisite  thing ;  the  Family  at  home, 
by  Chayllery,  clever,  amusing,  full  of  feeling — a  charming  atmo¬ 
sphere,  an  original  effect,  natural  and  well-composed.  Here  again 
are  two  interiors  by  Bernstein,  an  Evening  Chat  and  A  Good  House- 
ivife,  both  very  original  in  composition  and  a  perfect  feast  of 
color  ;  and,  by  M.  Lhuer,  First  Steps,  most  lovingly  and  deli¬ 
cately  observed. 

If  you  have  any  regrets  for  the  dainty  graces  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  care  to  know  how  the  court  ladies  educated  the  young 
Due  de  Richelieu,  Mademoiselle  Achille-Fould  can  tell  you;  or  if 
you  would  like  to  see  how  the  frivolous  and  blue-stocking  beauties 
of  that  day  mingled  coquettish  graces  with  their  reading  of  the 
‘‘Plurality  of  Worlds”  Madame  Consuelo  Fould  will  show  you  in 
the  Interrupted  Lesson,  a  witty,  clever,  and  instructive  piece  of  work. 

Among  pictures  of  rural  or  popular  life,  next  to  Jules  Breton’s 
Springtime  and  Julien  Dupre’s  Shepherdess,  we  find  pleasing  work 
in  Hitchcock’s  Lily,  and  in  his  very  charming  Sunlight  Effect, 
falling  on  a  pretty  peasant  maid  milking  a  goat  in  a  flowery  orchard. 
The  Pardon,  Sainte  Anne,  by  Guinier,  is  to  be  commended  more 
for  its  delicacy  than  for  its  power  ;  the  coloring,  sober  and  broken 
up,  is  pleasing,  the  figures  stand  well  apart,  the  whole  is  a  little 
too  soft.  Mademoiselle  Chauchet’s  Little  Girl  in  an  Orchard  is  a 
vigorous  and  freely  handled  study,  the  fair-haired  head  seen  against 
the  light  is  well  modeled  and  round,  the  color  is  fresh  and  whole¬ 
some,  although  the  canvas  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  too  large  and 
empty.  But  that  the  over-ruddy  tone  is  so  unpleasant,  I  could 
praise  the  natural  prettiness  of  the  children  which  Mademoiselle 
Perrier  has  painted  in  the  Playground  of  a  Dame  School. 
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Bellemont  studies  figure  -  painting  in  the  open  air,  with  rich 
though  rather  heavy  effect.  His  Capaines  and  a  Girl  with  a  pitcher 
are  strong  in  color,  but  gradation  is  unfortunately  lacking  and  the 
general  effect  of  these  two  pictures  is  that  they  look  hard.  Vigorous 
again,  and  heavy  too,  is  M.  Bellan  in  his  Dutch  interiors  :  An 
anxious  family,  and  The  Angelas. 

The  very  sound  Belgian  School  is  well  represented  by  a  capital 
work  by  Dierckx ,  Women  spinning;  the  brilliant  Spanish  School 
by  Bilbao’s  Cigarette  Makers;  by  Checa’s  La  Era  :  thrashing  corn 
in  Spain ;  and  by  Sorolla’s  Seashore,  Valencia,  this  artist  loves 
bright  effects  and  strong  tones,  in  which  he  excels,  but  he  should 
beware  of  a  certain  crudity  in  his  treatment  and  drawdng  of  figures 
and  in  his  coloring. 

If  we  had  only  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists 
to  show  the  progress  of  French  landscape- painting  we  might 
almost  think  that  it  was  sleeping  on  the  laurels  of  i83o,  and  worked 
still  on  the  formulas,  somewhat  diluted,  which  then  were  its  tro¬ 
phies  of  victory.  In  no  class  do  we  find  more  abundant  talent; 
but  any  ambition  for  expansion  or  the  annexation  of  new  truth  is 
rare.  Interest  cools  when  the  search  for  new  things  is  absent. 
America  cannot  be  discovered  every  week  and  impressionism,  which 
added  much  to  our  means  of  expression,  is  no  fixed  dogma.  The 
strongest  or  the  subtlest  feeling  for  nature  can  show  itself  in  other 
ways ;  we  find  evidence  of  it  in  these  rooms.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  strenuous  and  manly  work  of  the  veteran  Harpignies  — 
silvery-toned  landscape  from  Provence,  and  one  especially,  called 
Meissoniers  Pine,  quite  original  in  aspect  —  and  the  poetical  twilight 
dear  to  Pointelin,  foreign  artists  first  catch  our  eye  by  their  bold 
and  broad  presentments  of  nature. 

Two  fine  works  by  an  American,  A.  D.  Gihon,  The  Mild  Autumn 
Sun,  and  the  Lock  at  Montigny,  one  dipped  in  gold,  the  other  in 
silver,  show  a  marvelous  certainty  of  treatment,  sense  of  atmosphere 
and  ring  of  color.  The  Cloud,  by  an  Englishman,  Tom  Mostyn,  is 
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a  serious  and  severe  work,  manly  in  drawing,  austere  in  color;  while 
with  a  similar  subject,  Autumn  Clouds,  Coutts-Michie  has  filled  a 
large  picture,  at  once  firm  and  vaporous.  After  the  boats  come  in,  by 
another  Scotsman,  R.  W.  Allan,  is  also  a  richly  and  delicately  colored 
work  with  its  turquoise  blue-greens.  Alfred  East  gives  us  exquisite 
tones  of  silvery  greys  and  blues;  the  light  dances  on  the  quivering 
willows  and  alders.  Winter  on  the  Clyde,  by  James  Kay,  is  in  a 
harmonious  key  of  grey;  so  are  the  Pont-Neuf  and  the  Canal  at 
Abbeville,  by  Boggs,  and  the  Tivo  Pools,  by  Aston  Knight.  The 
sea-pieces  by  the  Dutch  painter  F.  Tadama  are  always  full  of 
moisture  and  of  a  rich  texture,  and  C.  P.  Gruppe,  a  Canadian,  is  a 
successful  follower  of  contemporary  Dutch  painters,  Israels,  Mauve, 
and  the  Maris.  A  pleasant  Flemish  aroma  pervades  an  avenue  of 
trees  reddened  by  autumn  and  by  sunset,  the  work  of  a  Belgian, 
J.  F.  Simons.  The  Spanish  painter,  Alcala  Galiano,  paints  sea- 
pieces  in  rich  and  sober  tones,  and  I  may  also  mention  a  charming 
Autumn  landscape  by  Miss  Garretson. 

In  France  serious  and  refined  talent  abounds;  we  may  follow 
our  painters  in  a  most  picturesque  ramble  over  meadow,  hill  and 
shore,  and  past  the  calmer  scenes  which  are  the  beauty  of  the  land, 
and  the  artist’s  best  subjects.  Still,  it  must  be  said,  we  shall  seldom 
be  arrested  by  very  new  or  forcible  renderings,  or  by  impressions 
of  a  refreshing  or  very  powerful  kind  ;  we  shall  seldom  feel  the  high 
endeavor,  the  earnest  wish,  or  attempt  to  perpetuate  some  unre¬ 
corded  gleam  of  eternal  light.  And  yet,  as  everybody  is  aware, 
the  desire  of  renewal  and  conquest  is  the  stamp  of  vigorous  and 
growing  art.  We  do  not  ask  the  artist  to  change  his  mode  of  vision, 
for  that  would  be  putting  forth  an  unreasonable  claim  ;  but  we  are 
certainly  entitled  to  require  him  to  expand  his  mind,  to  make  it 
more  sensitive  and  alert,  and  receptive  of  subtler  and  more  varied 
relations.  When  he  has  once  settled  down,  ceased  to  develop,  and 
silenced  all  noble  misgivings,  the  impetus  which  carried  him  on 
weakens  and  dies.  I  do  not  blame  M.  Gosselin  for  still  painting 
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limpid  nights  and  moonrise  over  the  cold  flow  of  waters  between 
tall  poplars,  but  I  cannot  help  blaming  him  for  having  formerly 
painted  them  yet  more  lucid,  moist  and  cool.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  commend  his  pupil  Jacques  Marie  for  having  infused  into  his 
Rising  Morn;  September,  and  his  Rue  de  /' Abbaye-sans-Tele,  more 
calm  feeling  with  greater  breadth  than  of  yore. 

Auguin  sends  two  views  in  Saintonge,  sandhills  by  the  sea  and 
parched  meadows,  delicately  observed  and  chequered  with  flashing 
lights.  He  renders  well  the  melancholy  charm  which  Fromentin 
found  so  exquisite  in  Dominica.  Cabie,  who  treads  in  the  steps  of 
his  master  Harpignies ,  gives  us  fine  and  sound  presentments  of 
the  decorative  aspects  of  nature;  the  wind  sweeps  across,  threat¬ 
ening  a  storm.  Jan  Monchablon  is  conscientious,  but  hard  in  his 
distances,  and  he  is  by  no  means  afraid  of  strong  sunlight.  Morlot, 
faithful  to  Corot's  Elysian  dream,  takes  great  and  evident  delight  in 
listening  for  the  murmured  secrets  of  nature.  As  instances  of  this 
characteristic  feature  of  his  talent,  we  may  mention  two  pictures 
sent  by  him,  one  is  called  Evening,  and  the  other,  a  soft  and  warm 
study,  the  Bathing  hour.  And  Foreau,  too,  delights  in  the  shrouded 
effects  that  lie  close  to  dreams,  in  the  light  grey  mists  of  Evening 
on  the  A  dour. 

Among  the  new  recruits  Thierot,  reminiscent  of  the  pale  nude 
forms  which  Cazin  sometimes  introduced  against  low  toned  greenery, 
resuscitate,  with  greater  power  than  before,  his  poetic  feeling  in 
Repose,  and  Summer  Joys.  Sailors’  Wives  thrashing  corn;  Brittany, 
by  Marret,  is,  to  my  mind,  a  work  of  genuine  distinction.  The 
broad  and  full  style  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
the  sense  and  accuracy  of  distances,  the  refinement  of  color,  the 
solid  grasp  of  the  whole  scene,  are  quite  remarkable;  we  could  wish, 
perhaps,  a  more  cheerful  tone,  a  more  captivating  charm.  Boggio, 
in  a  deeply  felt  landscape,  The  dreary  Snow,  has  trusted  too  much 
to  the  sentiment.  G.  Le  Febvre  has  painted  nothing  truer  or  stronger 
than  this  dark  orchard  seen  by  night  under  the  doubtful  moonlight 
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Sniggling  with  the  red  glare  of  the  charcoal  burner’s  fire.  I  must 
mention,  too,  Zuber’s  Pool  at  Feldbach;  a  landscape,  La  Plaine  an 
Pays  de  Caux ,  by  Dieterle ;  the  Park  of  Montbard,  by  Dameron ; 
Snow,  night  effect ,  by  Burggraff;  The  Seashore,  Berck,  by  Michel- 
Levy ;  The  Banks  of  the  Marne ,  by  Bouche,  powerful  in  color  ; 
Evening,  by  Dambeza,  sweetly  still;  the  River,  by  Remond;  the 
Village  of  Faverie,  by  Moteley ;  the  Moon  setting,  Juan-lcs-Pins, 
by  Sebilleau  ;  Marseilles  harbour,  by  Olive ;  Morning  in  the  valley 
of  the  Corre\e,  by  Didier-Pouget ;  the  Old  Road,  Normandy,  by 
Paulin  Bertrand;  the  Side  Gate,  by  Marche,  an  exquisite  and  true 
impression  of  autumn  ;  and  more  particularly  the  very  fine  Clear 
Night  in  Paris,  by  Cagniart. 

There  are  painters  here  who  come  from  the  North  and  some 
from  the  South  ;  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  are  too 
many  of  them,  since  they  all  speak  to  us  with  feeling  and  charm  of 
the  beautiful  and  sweet  French  country  in  its  endless  variety,  with 
its  high  changeful  skies,  its  delicate,  soft  and  homelike  outlines; 
since  each  of  them,  in  love  with  his  own  province,  has  given  expression 
to  what  he  most  deeply  felt.  They  give  us  in  painting  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  the  exquisite  literary  descriptions  by  Fabre  and  Pouvillon, 
by  Theuriet  and  Boilesve.  Nay,  we  will  go  further  and  say  we  could 
even  wish  that  each  had  more  distinctly,  more  emphatically,  preserved 
the  accent  of  the  soil,  harsh  or  sweet,  slow  or  curt,  instead  of  a  rather 
monotonous  and  affected  elegance  and  refined  intelligence;  we  could 
have  borne  a  more  expressive,  energetic  and  homely  utterance,  such 
for  instance  as  that  of  Seyssaud,  when  he  sets  forth  in  flaming  poetry 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  l’Esterelle,  his  native  country.  A  pictorial 
Geography  of  France  is  all  very  well,  but  on  condition  that  it  may 
be  graced  with  some  of  the  fervor  and  eloquence  of  a  Michelet. 

Drawings,  miniatures  and  water-colors  are  scattered  this  year 
over  long  spaces,  and  few  perhaps  will  go  to  seek  them  ;  an  added 
reason  for  mentioning  here  a  red  chalk  drawing  by  Cormon  ;  some 
water-colors  by  Georges  Claude;  one  by  Mademoiselle  Adour;  the 
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drawings  by  Granchi-Taylor ;  some  pastels  by  Mademoiselle  Carpen- 
tier ;  miniatures  by  Madame  Debillemont,  by  Chardon  and  Cassard- 
Bigot,  and  by  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Burdy. 

Among  the  engravings  we  may  note  a  portrait  of  M.  Georges 
Perrot  etched  from  the  life  by  Patricot,  and  his  engraving  Two 
Sisters  after  Hoppner;  a  capital  dry  point  by  Lopisgich  after  Har- 
pignies;  and  an  etching  by  Coppier,  after  Carpaccio. 

On  the  whole,  if,  in  our  mind,  we  group  the  rising  men,  the 
seekers  and  workers,  round  the  masters  who  have  made  their  mark, 
we  get  a  satisfactory  and  reassuring,  if  not  a  brilliant,  idea  of  contem¬ 
porary  art.  It  is  certain  that  some  fresh  truth  must  grow  out  of  all 
these  efforts.  After  a  too  high  flown  romanticism,  a  too  narrow  and 
negative  realism,  a  phase  of  symbolism  born  senile  and  whose  fate  it 
was  soon  to  perish  in  a  sigh,  we  shall  no  doubt  revert  to  the  simple 
truths  that  are  for  all  time  and  need  no  ticketing.  We  hope  ere  long 
we  may  have  occasion  to  say  that  lofty  guidance  will  no  longer  be 
lacking  to  those  who  can  understand.  But,  for  the  present,  we  must 
confess  to  some  uneasy  and  painful  surprise  which  comes  upon  us  as 
we  make  the  round  of  the  Salons.  We  find — to  speak  of  the  paintings 
alone  — 1682  canvases;  how  many  of  these  do  we  really  want?  How 
many  do  really  serve  a  useful  purpose  ?  How  many  are  profitable  to 
those  who  produced  them?  How  many  to  those  who  see  them?  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  quite  unique  phenomenon  and  that  such  overpro¬ 
duction  has  never  been  known  in  any  age  or  country.  Art  has  become 
a  sport,  hardly  less  general  than  motoring  or  cycling,  less  dangerous, 
perhaps,  to  the  man  in  the  street,  but  not  more  intellectual. 

We  wonder  whether  this  age  of  ours  has  not  evolved  a  new  type 
of  hysteria,  analogous  to  the  Saint  Vitus’  dance  of  our  ancestors,  a 
cacoethes  of  the  brush  and  modeling  tool.  Till  our  time  painting  and 
sculpture  were  crafts  demanding  special  apprenticeship,  long  and 
painful  study,  some  knowledge,  reflection  and  determination,  and  proof 
given  of  sufficient  talent  and  of  a  special  vocation.  But  nowadays, 
if  a  beginner  has  but  a  smattering  of  taste,  who,  with  the  help 
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of  relations,  does  not  take  a  fancy  to  try  his  hand?  Who  does 
not  feel,  believe,  assert,  that  he  is  an  artist  ?  Who  may  not  hope 
to  be  accepted,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance  win  a  prize  and  then, 
who  knows?  be  pronounced  “  hors  concours.”  For  the  momentous 
H.  C  ,  which  once  had  a  meaning,  may  be  seen  displayed  on  the 
poorest  stuff,  a  hall-mark  on  very  inferior  wares.  We  are  told  that 
this  year  the  reception  Committee  was  merciless,  that  the  selection 
was  severe,  that  we  have  a  weeded  Salon,  the  cream  of  modern  art. 

What  then  would  it  have  been  if  they  had  shown  indulgence? 
What  can  have  been  rejected  in  view  of  what  was  admitted?  We  ask 
the  question,  but  dare  not  pause  for  a  reply.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
good  work  was  ousted.  And  yet  this  hope  seems  vain.  The  days 
are  past  of  dogmatic  prejudice,  of  conflicting  doctrine,  of  exclusion  on 
academic  principles.  Electoral  weakness  is  what  prevails,  fellow- 
feeling,  small  concessions  leading  to  greater,  and  the  system  expressed 
in  the  saying,  “  Ca’  me  and  I'llca1  thee.”  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
art  is  debased.  We  still  have  noble,  honest  and  powerful  artists,  and 
all  contemporary  art  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annual  Salons.  Still, 
the  average  tone  of  art  has  sunk,  has  been  vulgarized.  In  spite  of 
some  isolated  instances  of  honorable  endeavor  and  steady  progress 
towards  an  ever  higher  ideal,  there  is  something  enfeebling  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  depressing  to  the  spirits.  An  evil  influence  is  in 
the  air ;  we  are  too  generally  aware  of  the  abandonment  of  great 
hopes  and  high  thoughts,  of  the  indulgence  in  small  habits  of  mind, 
and  the  working  of  some  thin  lode,  not  always  an  original  discovery. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  not  perceptible,  too,  at  the  other  side 
of  the  Palace,  but  there  a  certain  brilliant  veneer  at  first  sight 
conceals  deficiencies.  Here  they  are  more  ingenuously  betrayed. 

Really  beautiful  things  bear  no  date.  I  have  no  great  belief  in 
the  blatancy  of  the  “New  Art;”  still,  over  there  they  keep  pace  with 
effort  and  discovery,  and  treat  them  with  reserved  respect.  Here 
many  artists  cling  to  the  most  superannuated  methods,  linger  over 
the  most  antiquated  repetitions,  and  believe  in  things  long  since 
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proved  extinct  or  to  have  had  no  existence.  It  is  no  longer  academic 
art  even,  it  is  the  art  of  the  Academies.  A  small  picture — and  not 
at  all  a  bad  one — struck  me  as  symbolical  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
some  artists.  It  represents  a  painter  sunk  into  a  rocking-chair, 
and  desperately  clutching  his  head  in  his  hands.  A  nude  model 
sits  before  him  on  a  divan,  holding  a  tambourine  ;  she  looks  on 
passively  at  his  anguish  and  we  honestly  sympathize.  For  what 
will  the  poor  man  paint  ?  Or  what  will  he  not  paint  ?  Religious 
work  ?  It  has  lapsed  into  a  mere  soulless  manufacture,  and  that 
seems  to  satisfy  pious  folks.  Heroic  painting?  Nay,  between 
insincere  rodomontade  on  one  hand,  and  lukewarm  indifference  on 
the  other,  this  is  no  time  for  heroics.  Domestic  scenes  ?  Five 
hundred  artists  paint  them  !  Landscape  ?  Not  less  than  two 
thousand.  Does  he  reflect  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  repe¬ 
tition,  that  everything  is  new  to  a  fresh  and  eager  spirit  ?  That 
type  and  character,  the  adaptation  of  gesture  and  attitude  to  feel¬ 
ing  and  thought,  the  fugitive  expression  of  a  woman’s  charm,  a 
child’s  ingenuous  sweetness,  the  transient  shadows  and  suggestive 
changes  of  the  hours  —  that  everything,  in  short,  has  its  inner 
meaning  for  those  who  can  see  and  understand  ?  That  we  live 
in  a  world  full  of  hieroglyphics  and  puzzling  mysteries  where  joy 
and  grief,  in  measured  alternation,  fill  every  life  with  the  secret 
stress  of  a  silent  drama  ?  He  is  right  indeed  to  close  his  eyes 
to  the  inert  figure,  of  which  he  can  only  make  a  dejected  Bac¬ 
chante  if  he  has  not  in  himself  the  transfiguring  idea.  In  himself 
alone,  in  his  highest  desire,  in  his  knowledge  of  his  inmost  soul, 
can  he  find  a  spark  of  external  life  to  communicate  to  the  form 
which  has  failed  to  inspire  him.  Art  demands  a  mastery  of  craft, 
but  it  is  not  itself  a  craft.  If  it  sinks  to  that  level  it  ceases  to 
be  art.  Still  less  is  it  a  mere  amusement,  the  frivolous  employ¬ 
ment  of  leisure  hours.  It  is  a  science,  a  devotion,  a  passion  ; 
partly  it  is  the  insatiable  craving  to  know  which  makes  a  savant, 
partly  the  grave,  tender  or  vehement  emotion  which  makes  a  poet. 
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Lofty  and  disinterested,  it  always  craves  something  more,  like 
ambition,  love  or  avarice,  it  is  by  this  we  may  know  the  great 
masters  —  a  Rembrandt,  a  Franz  Hals,  who  in  their  later  years 
almost  outstripped  the  powers  of  painting;  a  Titian,  whose  brush 
grew  more  amazingly  bold  with  added  years.  To  delimit  his 
realm  in  the  vast  confused  world  of  reality,  to  establish  more 
numerous  and  more  complex  relations  with  that  world,  and  con¬ 
centrate  them  in  that  strict  unity  which  corresponds  to  the  unfail- 
ino-  laws  and  lornc  of  life  —  this  is  the  task  of  the  artist.  We 

O  o 

understand  that  he  should  tremble  at  the  call  of  the  mysterious 
voices,  not  that  he  should  despair  as  if  the  world  were  worked 
out.  Nature  is  as  young  now  as  she  was  on  the  first  day.  If  he 
but  shuts  his  ears  to  baser  temptations  he  will  find  fresh  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  her  eternal  youth. 

To  be  sure,  when  he  shall  have  settled  these  all-important 
questions  with  himself,  he  will  not  be  at  the  end  of  his  difficulties. 
Still,  the  most  serious,  the  only  important  points  indeed,  will  be 
disposed  of.  The  atmosphere  of  the  present  time,  it  must  be  owned, 
is  not  favorable  to  art.  Hostility,  lack  of  perception,  indifference  at 
the  best,  characterize  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the  artist. 
Well  then,  he  must  find  his  strength  in  himself.  The  taste  of  the 
public  is  as  a  rule  too  debased  or  too  indolent  to  appreciate  or  uphold 
him.  It  is  rarely  indeed  the  ally,  and  generally  it  is  the  enemy,  of  a 
creative  original  inventor.  It  accepts  him  in  the  end,  if  it  is  not 
strong  enough  to  stifle  him,  but  it  is  ever  on  the  defensive,  recal¬ 
citrant  and  ironical.  It  regards  every  new,  bold,  and  impassioned 
utterance  as  an  attack  on  its  peaceful  calm,  a  challenge  to  its  common 
sense.  Consequently  the  only  way  to  deserve  success  is  to  scorn 
it.  Public  opinion  will  first  degrade  you,  and  then  despise  you  and 
contemn  you  for  uselessly  sacrificing  yourself  merely  to  propitiate 
its  favor.  You  will  have  invested  your  all  in  an  annuity  and  the 
pittance  wilt  fail  you. 

Hence  the  artist  must  from  the  first  achieve  for  himself  per- 
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feet  and  complete  liberty  ;  for  the  boldest  irony  is  not  very  brave. 
At  the  first  wavering  in  the  mass  the  whole  gives  way.  It  is 
enough  for  sincerity  to  persevere,  and  it  must  conquer ;  perhaps 
it  is  not  a  bad  thing  that  it  cannot  persevere  without  some  heroism. 

Is  the  artist  better  treated  by  the  State  than  by  public  taste  and 
opinion?  It  would  not  seem  so.  The  State  very  laudably  professes 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  art,  and  encourage  the  Ideal.  To 
this  end  it  adopts  various  means;  buying  works  of  art,  giving  com¬ 
missions,  and  grants  such  as  traveling  scholarships.  The  principle 
may  be  sound;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  are  but 
mediocre.  Not  that  the  State  can  be  accused  of  enforcing  a  tyrannical 
dogma  or  exclusive  formula;  it  is  liberal,  indulgent  and  well-meaning. 
It  has  no  passions,  and  that  is  well;  but  then  it  has  not  even  a 
passion,  which  is  a  pity.  It  is  by  nature  antagonistic  to  everything 
out  of  the  common,  to  all  that  can  shock  our  habits  of  eye,  our  routine 
of  thought.  Gulliver  would  fain  leap  forward,  but  all  the  people  of 
Lilliput  hold  him  back  by  the  coat-tails.  The  State  represents  a 
happy  medium  of  opinion  —  an  excellent  thing  in  politics,  in  art 
detestable.  It  has,  inevitably,  the  official  temperament,  a  fear  of 
initiative,  a  terror  of  getting  into  trouble,  an  innate  preference  for 
the  safe  medium  in  works  of  art  which  will  startle  no  one  and 
escape  discussion.  Now  these  are  essentially  second  rate  works.  A 
real  lover  of  art,  whether  he  be  the  beneficent  tyrant  of  older  days, 
or  the  modern  collector,  can  assert  his  taste,  compel  the  timid, 
lead  and  guide  opinion.  The  State  respects  established  reputations; 
it  is  exposed  to  pressure  of  every  kind;  it  dares  little,  and  too  late, 
when  its  cautious  audacity  is  costly  and  can  no  longer  encourage  the 
artist.  For  lack  of  boldness  first  it  is  compelled  to  pay  later  in  hard 
cash  money  down.  Love  alone  does  not  shrink  before  irony;  what 
is  needed  is  passion,  cold  conviction  is  not  sufficient. 

This  vexatious  state  of  affairs  arises  perhaps  from  the  fact  that 
the  State,  though  timid  in  practice,  is  in  theory  too  haughty,  and 
seems  to  believe  that  its  part  is  to  inspire  vocations  and  create 
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artists.  But  this  is  a  dangerous  sport  alike  for  itself  and  for 
others.  That  it  should  supply  every  budding  talent  with  the  means 
of  studying  the  grammar  and  the  rhetoric  of  art  is  no  more  than  its 
duty.  But  afterwards  it  must  not  insist  too  long  on  leading-strings 
and  crutches.  The  race  must  be  honestly  run,  on  equal  terms, 
under  the  normal  conditions  of  life.  Thanks  to  the  innumerable  sup¬ 
ports  supplied  by  State  sollicitude  to  its  favorites  it  is  in  these  days 
only  too  easy  to  attain  a  position  which  afterwards  it  is  impossible 
to  hold.  Such  positions,  too  early  won,  encourage  indolence  of  mind 
and  relaxation  of  effort,  by  promising  a  false  security. 

It  is  not  true,  no  doubt,  that  a  Mecaenas  ever  made  a  Virgil; 
but  it  is  true  that  the  Mecaenas  does  himself  honor  by  encourag¬ 
ing  a  Virgil  when  he  finds  him.  On  the  other  hand  lavish,  ano¬ 
nymous,  and  indiscriminate  patronage,  diffused  without  discernment 
or  selection  over  a  vast  and  undefined  space,  instead  of  restricting 
itself  to  a  carefully  chosen  field ,  is  wasted  on  those  which  it 
wrongly  encourages,  and  depressing  to  men  of  real  talent  who, 
being  generally  sensitive,  isolated,  unsociable  and  absorbed  in  their 
work,  are  unapt  to  assert  themselves  or  to  solicit  commissions. 
Commissions  indeed  seem  a  mere  lottery.  The  walls  of  our  country 
Mairies  have,  during  the  last  many  years,  been  adorned  with  works 
which  with  rare  exceptions  are  far  from  ornamental.  The  City  of 
Paris  is  piling  up  in  some  obscure  reserve  things  which  it  dared  not 
display  when  the  Petit  Palais  cried  for  decoration,  and  which  but 
ill  represent  contemporary  art. 

All  this  is  an  old  story,  I  know,  but  it  must  needs  be  repeated 
since  history  is  perpetually  repeated.  During  almost  the  whole  of 
the  last  century  epicene  art  occupied  every  avenue,  conquered  the 
most  important  positions,  and  displayed  itself  in  every  public  build¬ 
ing.  Living  Art  was  treated  as  an  intruder,  a  rebel,  a  pariah.  It 
did  not  die  of  that;  I  am  not  pitying  Corot,  Rousseau  or  Millet ^ 
for  certain  slights  and  perversions  of  justice  are  stimulating  to  a 
noble  mind.  It  is  we  who  should  be  pitied,  for  we  cannot  think 
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without  sorrow  of  what  a  gallery  of  contemporary  art  might  have 
been,  if  only  the  authorities  had  begun  soon  enough  to  collect  the 
works  of  our  great  painters  before  they  were  too  costly  for  the 
grants  to  the  Fine  Art  Department.  But  at  that  time  the  State 
left  the  part  of  Mecoenas  to  private  owners,  and  now,  at  long 
intervals,  the  gaps  are  filled  by  gifts  which  do  something  to  con¬ 
sole  us.  Have  we  at  least  gained  a  lesson  from  past  mistakes  ? 
No.  We  are  at  the  present  moment  laying  up  regrets  for  the 
generations  to  come.  The  recognized  masters  of  yesterday  and 
to-day  have  earned,  as  their  predecessors  did,  the  name  long  since 
given  them  in  other  countries  of  “  Masters  for  private  collections.” 
Only  the  bold  and  perhaps  rather  satirical  fancy  of  a  donor  opened 
the  doors  of  the  Luxembourg  to  the  leaders  of  impressionism,  and 
then  not  to  the  first-rate  works,  such  as  would  have  roused  the  public 
to  comprehension ,  but  to  very  delightful  sketches,  full  of  signi¬ 
ficance  to  those  who  have  watched  the  school,  but  a  little  mysti¬ 
fying  to  the  ordinary  spectator.  It  will  be  only  by  slowT  degrees 
and  devious  ways  that  the  finest  examples  — ■  works  which  mark  a 
date  and  teach  a  lesson,  and  are  a  joy  to  the  intellect  —  will  find 
their  way  into  our  galleries,  to  bear  witness  there  to  the  initiative 
and  inventiveness  and  perennial  renewal  which  keep  the  French 
School  in  the  first  rank.  What  do  we  still  see  ?  In  giving  so  many 
commissions  for  decorative  work  is  any  care  taken  to  select  artists 
who  reveal  a  deep  and  characteristic  feeling  for  the  truth,  a  noble 
sense  of  form,  a  poetical  human  sympathy  and  that  rare  gift  of 
expression  which  is  indispensable  to  those  who  would  appeal  boldly 
to  a  mixed  multitude  of  men  ?  Go  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  compare 
some  of  the  more  conspicuous  pieces  with  others  lurking  in  corners, 
and  say  whether  some  plebeian  and  ill-trained  selection  has  not 
ruled  the  choice  ? 
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r  sculptors  are  not  out  of  work.  Never,  perhaps,  have 
so  many  monuments  been  erected  on  public  squares, 
nor  so  many  private  individuals  pined  to  see  their 
features  immortalized  in  marble  or  in  bronze.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  a  feeling  that  this  copious  produc¬ 
tion  is  a  little  forced,  not  the  outcome  of  any  very  genuine  demand  or 
inspired  prompting.  Modern  sculpture  would  seem  to  be  just 
keeping  her  hand  in’’  till  inspiration  shall  come  from  heaven  or  earth, 
till  some  unexpected  afflatus  shall  lift  her  above  the  daily  task.  Such 
revival  is  perhaps  near  at  hand.  Even  now  signs  of  promise  are 
dimly  visible;  tendencies  are  already  perceptible  which  may  breathe 
into  this  manly  art  the  living  tone  which  is  indispensable  to  its 
severely  material  character. 

Pending  some  more  definite  movement  we  must  do  honor  to  those 
artists  who  do  not  lose  heart,  but  devote  considerable  talent  to  the 
execution  of  often  thankless  tasks.  For,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
conditions  granted  to  sculpture  in  our  day  are,  on  the  whole,  far 
from  favorable.  In  a  modern  house,  pictures  have  their  appointed 
function  as  a  movable  decoration  of  the  rooms,  while  a  statue  of 
large  size  very  rarely  finds  a  place.  Though  public  monuments 
invite  our  sculptors  to  attempt  large  decorative  works,  our  modern 
architecture  is  too  much  devoid  of  character  to  afford  any  sound  basis 
of  monumental  treatment.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  it 
forces  on  the  sister  art  mere  decorative  design ;  sometimes,  as  at  the 
Sorbonne,  it  admits  her  on  sufferance  and  treats  her  as  a  poor  rela¬ 
tion.  And  as  the  Church  is,  for  the  most  part,  content  with  a  quite 
inferior  style  of  statuary,  what  is  left  but  the  public  squares,  parks, 
and  museums?  Still,  even  in  isolated  pieces,  the  lack  of  any  archi¬ 
tectural  principle  and  style  is  to  be  lamented.  The  result  is  pure  inco¬ 
herency.  Each  artist,  left  to  himself  and  to  the  promptings  of  memory 
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and  imitativeness,  is  almost  inevitably  thrown  back  on  the  past. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  wonder  is  that  French  sculpture  in 
nineteenth  century  should  have  shown  such  vitality ;  nothing  more 
clearly  proves  the  deep  instinct  and  fine  taste  of  the  race.  Foreign 
criticism,  always  eager  to  deny  that  we  have  creative  power  and 
artistic  originality,  discerns  in  our  artists  a  fine  sense  of  form  and 
refinement.  In  fact,  a  taste  inherited  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
races  and  schooled  with  care  has  given  us,  in  the  intervals  when 
genius  was  lacking,  a  long  succession  of  earnest,  sincere,  and 
charming  artists.  And,  whatever  our  neighbors  may  say,  we  have 
had  something  more  and  better  than  this.  The  freedom,  nervous 
vigor  and  extreme  plasticity  of  the  French  mind  have  excelled  in 
infusing  into  the  sternest  materials  the  thrill  of  sentiment  and  the 
ideas  that  move  the  modern  world. 

To  take  only  three  examples  from  among  the  dead,  the  youthful 
heroism  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  found  brave  utterance  in 
the  works  of  Rude ;  and  though  the  romantic  aspect  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  and  of  morbid  feeling  produced  only  some  ill-considered 
work  in  sculpture,  the  healthy  poetical  materialism  of  i83o  was,  on 
the  contrary,  well  expressed  by  Barye,  just  as  the  elegant  and 
feverish  sensuality  of  the  second  Empire  took  form  and  was  clearly 
reflected  in  the  productions  of  Carpeaux.  I  say  nothing  here  of 
Rodin,  to  whom  I  shall  return.  These  three  names  mark  three 
important  stages;  three  times  the  sacred  fire  was  relighted.  And 
meanwhile  a  tradition  of  fine  taste,  fed  by  the  past  and  relying 
sometimes  on  Greece  and  sometimes  on  Rome,  sometimes  again 
on  the  Italian  or  French  Renaissance,  never  flagged  or  failed. 

With  very  few  exceptions  indeed  France  was,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  only  country  where  sculpture  really  held  her  own. 
Everywhere,  of  course,  clay  was  moulded,  marble  chiseled,  and  bronze 
cast;  historical  monuments  of  more  or  less  importance  were  erected, 
portraits  carved  or  modeled.  But  in  France  alone  had  sculpture  the 
stamp  of  style;  there  only  was  there  such  sculpture  as  could  create  a 
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new  sense  of  form  to  express  a  new  apprehension  of  life’s  meaning. 

We  might  go  further  back  and  record  the  continuity  of  sculpture 
as  an  art  of  expression  in  France.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  the 
modern  world  France  is  the  only  country  where  sculpture,  with  varying 
brilliancy,  has  never  sunk  into  the  depths.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  the  first  united  nation,  the  school  and  pattern  of  Christendom  in 
mind  and  manners,  soaked  in  the  culture  of  the  ancients,  it  created 
the  style  which,  embodied  and  rooted  in  the  Romanesque,  presently 
blossomed  into  the  strength  and  grace  of  the  Gothic.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  indeed,  our  school  was  weak;  Germany,  rugged  and  tender, 
invented  a  homely  style  which  outdid  our  more  superficial  art ;  the 
Italian  Renaissance  dazzled  the  world;  and  ours,  with  its  courtly 
elegance,  seemed  but  poor  in  comparison.  But  then,  while  the 
lavish  productiveness  of  Germany  showed  mongrel  influences  by 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Italy,  early  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  exhausted  by  its  prodigious  efforts,  drifted  into  rhetorical 
display,  French  sculpture  recovered  its  sense  of  dignity  and  of 
somewhat  ponderous  majesty  under  Louis  XIV.,  to  attain  great 
refinement  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

And  at  the  present  day,  in  which  direction  will  it  develop?  We 
will  seek  the  answer  in  the  two  Salons. 

The  exhibits  this  year  are  numerous.  The  most  important,  in 
point  of  size,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  is  the  Dying  Eagle, 
by  Gerome.  The  imperial  bird,  its  right  wing  broken,  its  left  wing- 
extended  and  shot  through,  its  head  thrown  back,  is  still  defending 
itself  with  beak  and  talons,  and  though  conquered  by  Fate,  seems  little 
inclined  to  surrender.  So  far  as  can  be  seen  here,  the  mass  and 
movement  will  tell  at  a  great  distance;  the  idea  is  clearly  expressed. 

Passing  from  grave  to  gay,  the  same  artist  gives  us  a  Game  at 
Bowls,  in  tinted  marble,  looking  just  like  life.  The  attitude  is 
striking,  the  handling  firm  and  strong.  May  I  confess  that  this 
exact  imitation  of  reality,  illusory  at  a  little  distance,  seems  to  me 
to  outstep  the  limits  of  art.  At  the  period  when  statues  were  painted 
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what  was  aimed  at  was  pictorial  harmony  rather  than  illusion. 

The  Duguesclin,  by  Fremiet,  is  a  heraldic  statue,  bold  in  out¬ 
line  and  vigorous  in  action.  Sturdy,  massive,  firm  in  his  saddle, 
his  visor  up  to  show  his  rugged  manliness,  the  Connetable  of 
Charles  V.,  sword  in  hand,  is  spurring  on  his  powerful  war  horse, 
and  gives  a  strong  presentment  of  an  irresistible  charge.  Can  we 
discern  in  his  features  the  combination  of  craftiness  and  courage 
which  characterized  the  leader  of  the  “  Grandes  Compagnies?”  He 
was,  his  contemporaries  tell  us,  “  of  moderate  height,  his  face  brown, 
his  nose  wide  and  short,  his  eyes  black;  broad  shouldered,  with  long 
arms  and  small  hands,”  and  “  from  his  childhood  hardy,  cunning 
and  various  in  courage.”  I  must  own  that,  at  first  sight,  Fre- 
miet’s  work  did  not  suggest  to  me  the  Breton  leader.  But  if  it  is 
not  the  Duguesclin  of  history,  it  is  no  doubt  the  hero  of  the  legends. 

Of  the  monuments  here  exhibited  the  most  successful,  I  think,  is 
that  to  Frangais,  the  painter,  by  Peynot.  The  bust,  colossal  in 
size,  with  its  pleasant  frank  refinement,  is  broadly  and  delicately 
wrought.  The  figures  leaning  against  the  pedestal  —  a  woman 
holding  an  oak-bough,  and  a  girl  piping  on  a  flute  —  have  a  simple 
rural  charm  that  suits  the  subject.  Peynot’s  graceful  talent  has 
not  succeeded  so  well  in  a  heroic  subject;  the  fair  lady,  a  la  Boucher, 
protected  by  a  youth  armed  with  a  sword,  is  ineffective  as  repre¬ 
senting  France  in  1870. 

As  a  monument  to  Gounod,  Mercie  has  grouped  three  of  the 
composer’s  creations  at  the  base  of  a  stela  which  is  to  support 
his  bust:  Sappho,  Juliet,  and  Marguerite;  in  front,  a  Cupid  stands 
playing  the  spinet.  The  difficulties  of  grouping  three  figures,  dif¬ 
ferent  in  race,  expression  and  costume,  were  great.  The  artist 
has  conquered  them  in  the  Italian  and  German  maidens,  one  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  rapture  of  pure  passion,  the  other  pensive  and  forlorn, 
leaning  on  her  sister.  Poor  Sappho  stands  alone;  the  Cupid  cannot 
be  taken  seriously;  the  accessories,  particularly  a  dense  cloud,  are 
heavy,  and  the  combined  parts  are  devoid  of  unity. 
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Another  important  monument  is  that  to  Pasteur,  by  Antonin 
Carles,  for  the  town  of  Dole.  At  the  foot  of  the  pedestal  are 
four  bronze  figures  :  Grateful  Humanity,  represented  by  a  mother 
with  a  child  on  her  knee,  and  a  little  girl  of  a  pretty  peasant  type; 
the  figure  is  rather  massive,  but  does  not  lack  expressiveness.  The 
Genius  standing  by  her  is  unfortunately  wanting  in  nobleness  and 
inspiration;  the  statue  of  Pasteur  is  dreadfully  heavy. 

I  cannot  go  through  them  all  in  detail.  M.  Bussiere  shows  us 
a  peasant  girl  running  below  the  bust  of  Erckmann ;  M.  Carlus 
represents  Buffon  seated,  and  examining  a  bird;  M.  Verlet,  in  a 
work  which  reminds  us  of  Mercie’s  manner,  exhibits  the  Genius 
of  France  watching  over  the  last  wreath  of  the  hero  Villcbois- 
Mareuil. 

We  note,  as  we  pass,  some  statues  seen  before  in  clay  and 
now  incarnate  in  marble  or  bronze:  Souvenir,  by  Paul  Dubois; 
the  Foolish  Virgins,  by  Icard,  who  also  sends  a  charming  bust  of 
a  Wise  Virgin;  Grosjean’s  very  clever  Diogenes  begging  of  a  Statue; 
Darbefeuille's  pretty  Dancer;  Nature  unveiling,  by  Barrias;  and 
Rispal’s  Nymph  of  Diana. 

Besides  a  standing  figure  of  Pere  Didon,  Puech  exhibits  a 
polychrome  statue,  Meditation,  graceful  and  full  of  refinement  in 
the  nude  arms  and  bosom,  but  somewhat  insipid  in  expression, 
considering  the  title. 

Why  has  this  Apostle,  by  Larche,  such  wind-blown  hair,  why 
does  he  cast  so  wild  a  glance  about  him  ?  He  would  be  convincing 
if  he  were  less  theatrical. 

Of  all  the  Auroras,  the  Spring  times,  the  Floras,  the  Rose 
Nymphs,  which  are  as  numerous  as  ever  Laporte’s  Daivn ,  is  the 
most  attractive  in  grace  and  movement. 

But  this  year  there  are  three  artists  who  seem  to  me  to  have 
made  their  mark  by  interesting  efforts. 

Hippolyte  Lefebvre  has  sent  a  group  of  Blind  Girls,  who  are 

perfectly  blind  in  every  limb,  in  their  blank  faces,  their  vaguely 
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groping  hands;  and  this  group,  though  the  composition  might  have 
been  more  free  and  varied,  and  the  execution  is  monstrously  heavy, 
compels  attention  by  the  calm  harmony  of  the  modeling,  the  simple 
sentiment  which  recalls  Descaves’  fine  and  human  book,  Les 
Emmures  (Immured). 

Emile  Derre,  again,  has  a  new  and  convincing  accent.  His 
Fount  of  Love,  intended  for  a  public  square,  is  suited  to  such  a 
position  by  its  pathetic  simplicity.  In  a  sheltered  grotto,  we  see 
not  Acis  and  Galatea,  but  the  eternal  human  pair  in  a  fond  embrace; 
the  woman  in  a  very  happy  attitude,  the  man,  it  seems  to  me, 
rather  vulgar  in  type.  I  prefer  the  panels  in  very  low  relief,  on  the 
two  sides  :  and  old  man  and  woman,  poor  and  worn-out,  exhausted 
by  toil,  and  a  girl-mother  nursing  her  baby.  The  idea,  which  is 
frankly  expressed,  does  not  injure  the  expression,  nay,  is  one  with 
it;  human  sympathy  and  pity  have  given  the  artist  true  inspiration. 

The  Wall,  by  Moreau-Vauthier,  is  an  even  more  original  piece 
of  work.  The  stone  has  started  into  life;  we  see  various  faces 
angry  or  resigned,  threatening  or  blessing  :  the  victims  of  revolu¬ 
tions,  alike  of  popular  passion  and  of  merciless  oppression.  In 
front,  a  woman  is  rushing  forward,  protesting  and  beseeching  in 
the  name  of  humanity.  The  idea  is  fine,  the  execution  too  rough 
and  ready.  Of  the  many  faces  a  few  only  have  the  vital  force  of 
passion;  others  are  but  a  formless  dream,  and  the  principal  figure, 
feebly  treated,  embodies  the  feelings  of  to-day  in  the  rhetorical 
formula  of  yesterday. 

I  find  that  perfect  union  of  idea  and  of  presentment  which  con¬ 
stitutes  work  that  will  live,  in  a  group  by  Gustave  Michel,  Form 
emerging  from  Matter.  The  style  is  marked  by  dignity  and 
nobility,  the  modeling  is  strong  and  life-like. 

M.  Recipon  has  an  inventive  and  well-balanced  mind,  and 
handles  his  modeling  with  freedom  and  boldness.  In  my  opinion, 
he  should  curb  this  facility,  and  discipline  his  style.  Sculpture  is 
ill-suited  to  the  impromptu,  however  brilliant  and  spirited.  In  his 
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A.  MERCIE. 

Monument  to  Gounod;  —  marble  group. 

Photo  by  Fiorillo. 
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group,  part  of  a  decorative  work  for  the  Pantheon  :  The  Family % 
The  Law,  the  mother,  playing  with  the  infant  she  is  suckling,  is 
happily  conceived,  but  the  movement  should  be  calmer;  the  other 
child,  holding  a  sword  and  rather  oddly  symbolical  of  law,  has 
neither  the  features  nor  the  expression  of  his  years;  it  is  a  failure, 
a  hap-hazard  effort  in  an  ill-trained  style. 

The  inadequacy  and  uncertainty  of  over-hasty  composition  are 
equally  evident  in  a  relief  by  M.  Bareau  :  A  Poet’s  Vision.  Human 
passions  are  feebly  shown  in  tumultuous  groups  ;  the  poet  himself 
wants  dignity  and  inspiration.  I  doubt,  too,  whether  the  Victor 
Hugo,  draped  as  an  antique  orator,  will  convey  to  the  beholders  any 
true  idea  of  the  modern  poet  of  the  Contemplations  and  the  Legende. 
These  works  may  be  regarded  as  an  indirect  tribute  to  Rodin's 
immortal  group. 

In  the  less  lofty  regions  of  taste  and  feeling  we  meet  with  many 
pleasing  works,  such  as  Drivier’s  Young  Mother;  Peyre’s  bas- 
relief,  Harmonics,  full  of  sweet  and  refined  pathos ;  the  Spring 
of  Love,  by  Mademoiselle  Demagnez;  and  in  a  high-relief  by  Robert- 
Champigny,  Humble  Folk,  there  is  some  excellent  work,  especially 
the  girl’s  figure.  Ferrary’s  Venus  is  remarkably  eloquent;  so,  too, 
is  David’s  Music.  There  is  a  statue  by  Forestier,  When  the  north 
wind  blows,  a  little  fussy,  but  full  of  life;  and  the  Sick  Child,  by 
Madame  Girardet,  is  another  refined  piece  of  work. 

In  Spain,  too,  sculpture  is  waking  up.  Blay  y  Fabrega,  no 
new-comer,  exhibits  a  graceful  figure  of  Melancholy r  and  a  small 
group,  capital  in  execution  and  reserved  feeling,  the  First  Cold 
Weather;  and  in  Bilbao’s  Results  of  a  Strike,  rather  incoherent  as 
a  composition,  the  bust  of  a  young  woman,  is  really  fine. 

Besides  the  two  expert  animal-sculptors,  Yalton  and  Gardet, 
of  whom  the  former  exhibits  a  Fight  in  the  Coliseum,  and  some 
studies  of  birds  in  colored  wax  of  remarkable  spirit;  and  the  second 
a  Danish  Dog,  we  must  name  Lecourtier,  whose  Danish  Dog  with 
her  Puppies  is  at  once  supple  and  firm. 
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The  Scandinavian  School  shows  to  its  credit  the  Linnca,  by 
M.  Eldh,  and  a  Sketch  for  a  Fountain,  by  M.  Berglind. 

From  the  innumerable  busts  I  may  select  as  the  most  expres¬ 
sive,  that  of  Guilmant,  the  organist,  by  M.  Theunissen,  very  clever 
and  very  much  alive;  and  that  of  M.  P.  Guieysse,  by  Guittet,  broad 
and  strong  in  execution ;  a  powerful  Portrait  of  a  Man,  by  Alfred 
Boucher;  the  bust  of  Monseigneur  Fu\et,  by  Gauquie ;  that  of 
Madame  Dagnan-Bouveret,  by  Verlet,  very  firmly  handled  and 
full  of  expression;  M.  Ribot,  by  Lormier;  the  manly  portrait  of 
M.  Grau,  by  Desruelles;  and  that  of  Mademoiselle  Isabel  C.,  by 
Lachaise,  freely  but  delicately  modeled. 

Finally,  in  a  smaller  work,  a  pleasing  piece  is  the  Annamite 
Sharpshooter ,  by  Riviere-Theodore ;  the  life  like  statuettes  of  various 
well-known  persons  by  Gouveia ;  and  two  exquisitely  fresh  little 
figures;  Red  Ridinghood  and  the  Little  Goose-girl,  by  Mademoiselle 
Milles,  a  Swedish  Lady. 


E.  MERITE. 

for  a  chimney  funnel;  —  plaster. 

Photo  by  Fiorillo. 
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P.-F.  BERTHOUD. 

An  Actress ;  —  bust  in  marble  and  bronze. 

Photo  by  Fiorilio. 
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or  the  twelfth  time  the  Salon  of  the  Societe  Nationale 
des  Beaux-Arts  is  open  to  the  public.  Spring  brings 
back  to  us,  with  the  opening  leaves,  the  flowering 
time  of  canvasses  and  dress,  the  wild  excitement 
of  artistic  discussions.  But  these  are  very  subdued; 
what  irony  and  invective  lurks  within  us  is  directed  elsewhere; 
there  is  no  smell  of  gunpowder  in  the  Grand  Palais.  This  side 
of  the  chaotic  structure  is  almost  soothing,  and  lends  itself  to 
meditation.  We  wander  through  cheerful  galleries,  where,  in  the 
mitigated  light,  pleasing  effects,  soft  and  melting  hues  rest  the  eye. 
The  attractive  rooms,  the  successful  arrangement,  and  the  works 
themselves,  if  they  do  not  command  any  passionate  interest,  amuse 
our  curiosity  and  occasionally  stir  some  mild  emotion.  There  is 
little  that  is  startling,  little  that  moves  us  deeply,  that  shows  any 
lofty  flight  of  thought,  any  strong  and  concentrated  purpose.  To 
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please  is  the  end  aimed  at,  often  with  success.  The  subdued 
tone  of  good  society  reigns  throughout ;  no  clamor,  no  wild  gest¬ 
ures,  very  little  confidential  intimacy.  This  is  not  Le  Monde  oil 
ion  sennuie,  it  is  drawing-room  conversazione.  A  thousand  things 
are  lightly  touched  on  in  turn  :  reminiscences  of  travel  and  country 
outings,  Brittany  and  Venice,  sea  and  mountain,  a  masked  ball, 
and  the  poorest  classes.  A  little  triviality  seasons  it;  a  kitten  at 
play,  a  drummer-boy  with  his  drum,  or  the  animals  are  trotted 
out.  We  breathe  the  padded  warmth  and  restful  atmosphere  of 
home.  Dramas  and  even  anecdotes  are  few.  Rarely  do  we  meet 
with  a  subject  which  demands  a  more  serious  tone,  an  accent 
of  conviction  ;  but  some  caprices  are  in  evidence,  uproariously 
comic. 

The  technique  displayed  is  for  the  most  part  dexterous,  often 
timid  or  clumsy,  almost  always  rather  thin.  Superficial  observation 
would  hardly  allow  of  firmer  drawing  or  more  solid  treatment.  All 
is  brisk  and  dainty,  or  murmured  in  a  softened  tone,  as  beseems  a 
man  of  the  world,  who  insinuates  some  discreet  allusion  and  witty 
implication.  There  are  exceptions,  and  I  shall  come  to  them,  but 
this  is  the  general  impression. 

When  we  have  at  first  taken  in  this  heady,  airy  charm,  we  seek 
more  substantial  nourishment,  a  solid  dish,  as  it  were,  a  work  in 
which  thought  and  feeling  are  embodied  in  form.  We  pause  in 
front  of  The  Family  Party,  by  Carolus-Duran,  a  large  picture,  the 
epitome  and  crown  of  a  happy  and  busy  life.  The  painter  depicts 
himself,  with  his  children  and  grand-children,  very  naturally  grouped 
about  the  mother,  while  he,  palette  in  hand,  looks  round  on  them 
all.  This  large  composition  is  managed  with  an  air  of  ease  that 
conceals  the  art,  in  a  warm,  peaceful  and  harmonious  atmosphere, 
lighted,  as  it  were,  with  a  pathetic  smile.  Filial  sentiment  has  also 
inspired  G.  Dubufe’s  homage  to  Gounod.  The  composer,  his  head 
a  little  thrown  back,  is  playing  on  a  piano  one  of  those  entrancing 
melodies  which  he  taught  to  his  impassioned  heroines;  Mireille, 
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G.  DUBUFE. 

To  Gounod. 

The  center  panel  of  a  decoration  in  honor  of  the  French  composer. 

Maitre  !  ion  oeuvre  est  claire  ct  simple  1  Dans  tes  chants 
Passe  un  frisson  vivant  d’amour  ct  d'esperance  ! 

Ton  genie,  en  depit  des  sots  et  des  m  -chants, 

Evoque  l  ame  antique  cn  la  Muse  do  France  ! 

Tous  les  beaux  amoureux,  aux  bois  ou  par  les  champs, 

A  ton  rythme  immortcl  ont  chantc  lour  croyance, 

Quo  ta  musique  a  fails  plus  grands  et  plus  touchants, 
Horos  harmonieux  do  ta  propre  souffrance  ! 

Ainsi  tu  nous  disais  commc  il  fallait  aimer  1 
Et  le  monde  apres  nous  se  laisscra  charmer 
Aux  divines  chansons  avec  ton  caur  ecritcs ; 

Et  tou jours  a  ta  voix  viendront  les  doux  amants 
Par  les  sentiers  ombreux  et  les  jardins  charmants 
Ou  naissent  les  baisers  avec  les  marguerites  ! 
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P.-A.  BESNARD. 

The  Happy  Isle;— decorative  panel. 
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Marguerite  and  Juliet  are  listening  to  him,  finding  in  his  voice  the 
utterance  of  their  raptures. 

Besnard's  decorative  quality,  at  once  traditional  and  new,  is 
displayed  in  some  pleasing  fancies.  In  a  scenic  setting  of  mountains, 
dappled  with  changeful  lights,  an  island  lies  on  a  sea  blue  in  the 
shadow  and  rippling  with  violet  and  orange  gleams  in  the  sunshine  : 
The  Happy  Isle  —  the  Isle,  that  is,  of  luxurious  idleness  and  reckless 
loves  —  a  lawn  of  peacock  blue  and  emerald  green.  Women  are 
playing  or  dreaming,  Gypsy  minstrels  make  music,  crystal  and  gold 
glitter  gaily,  and  all  this  in  some  unknown  land  between  Monte 
Carlo  and  Sorrento.  From  the  opposite  shore  a  number  of  gondolas 
are  approaching  at  the  invitation  of  a  woman  in  the  foreground, 
and  the  dazzling  dream  only  needs  some  more  just  proportion 
between  the  figures  and  the  vast  landscape,  a  more  sober  harmony 
of  tone,  and  fewer  spots  of  crude  color.  How  is  it  that  a  fancy  so 
free  and  joyous  as  M.  Besnard's  so  often  relies  on  trivial  themes 
and  defies  logic  ? 

M.  Prouve  has  filled  a  large  and  decorative  canvas  for  the  ban¬ 
queting  hall  of  a  Mairie.  A  farandole,  thoroughly  southern  in  its 
swing,  is  winding  its  way  through  a  glade  in  the  spring  sunshine. 
An  old  man,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  looks 
on  at  the  sports  of  the  young  folks  intoxicated  with  air,  light  and 
mirth.  This  is  the  Home  of  Peace  and  Gladness.  M.  Prouve  is  a 
clever  painter,  and  his  efforts  are  always  interesting.  Still,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  wonder  whether  this  almost  frenzied  excitement 
and  these  disorderly  gestures  are  likely  to  give  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Eleventh  Arrondissement  a  true  idea  of  life,  whether  this  giddy 
festival  accords  with  modern  feelings  and  manners.  We  should 
have  liked  more  reserve  in  the  treatment  and  more  warmth  of 
technique. 

M.  La  Touche  gives  a  modern  aspect  to  old-world  dissipation; 
his  fancy  plays  in  the  half-visionary  realm  of  an  aristocratic  bohe¬ 
mian.  The  painter  has  wit  and  spirit.  In  his  Bal  Masque  and  a 
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Supper  after  the  Ball  there  are  some  delightful  bits,  and  a  happy 
flutter  of  sparkling  lights  and  bright  faces;  also  some  arid  work  and 
snap-shots  which  are  not  always  satisfactory;  the  atmosphere  is  too 
yellow  and  lacks  transparency.  If  his  brushwork  were  but  more 
facile,  M.  La  Touche  might  revive,  in  the  taste  of  to-day,  the  gay 
frivolities  of  the  past. 

We  find  subtle  harmony  and  a  refined  feeling  for  form  in  Auber- 
tin's  two  decorative  pieces,  Evening  and  Dancing:  Study  of  the 
nude.  The  water-color  paintings  in  which  this  artist  records  with 
Japanese  dexterity  the  lines  of  a  coast  and  the  cool  splendor  of  the 
sea,  supply  him  with  his  tranquil  backgrounds  ;  and  against  these, 
nude  figures  with  balanced  movements  pass,  or  recline,  crowning 
the  charm  of  the  evening  and  the  oleanders.  This  vision  of  festal 
nature,  noble  and  calm  in  the  golden  light,  is  singularly  convincing. 

Official  work  needs  sterner  methods.  In  painting  Pasteur’s 
Jubilee,  Rixens  shows  no  lack  of  talent  or  pains.  The  rugged,  bene¬ 
volent  face  of  the  grand  old  man,  walking  with  difficulty  as  he  leans 
on  President  Carnot's  arm;  the  gesture  of  Lister,  the  English  surgeon, 
who  meets  him  with  open  arms;  the  Rector  of  Paris,  well  placed  in 
regard  to  the  central  group  at  which  he  gazes  with  feeling,  and  many 
other  figures,  are  well  caught  and  portrayed.  It  is  all  sincere,  sound 
and  really  felt.  And  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  cold.  I  know  the  immense 
difficulty  of  vivifying  so  many  figures  standing  motionless  in  the 
equable  dim  light  of  a  lecture  theatre.  Each  portrait-head  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  ;  what  is  wanting  is  general  interest,  color,  light,  or 
impulse.  However,  what  might  have  been  an  emotional  picture  is 
an  authoritative  historical  document,  and  that  is  much. 

IYI.  Gervex,  called  upon  to  represent  the  Banquet  of  Mayors,  has 
perhaps  somewhat  scamped  his  task,  by  evading  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  features  of  the  subject  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the 
group  consisting  of  the  President  and  Ministers.  We  shall  see  this 
artist’s  good  qualities  again  in  a  portrait  of  Prince  Victor  Napoleon, 
and  yet  more  in  a  charming  Head  of  a  Girl. 
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G.  la  touche. 

Supper  after  the  Ball. 
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A  Portrait. 
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G.  CALLOT. 
In  the  Studio. 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  some  artists  have  a  too  much  simplified 
conception  of  decorative  art,  and  that  there  seems  sometimes  no  sound 
reason  for  the  choice  made  by  our  municipal  magnates.  The  panels 
painted  by  M.  Bouvet  for  the  Mairie  at  Asnieres  are  vacant  and 
insignificant  to  a  degree,  hardly  tolerable  even  on  a  small  scale.  He 
has  exerted  no  more  invention  than  consists  in  showing,  in  a  quite 
commonplace  style,  what  anyone  can  see  by  stepping  into  the  street. 
This  is  hardly  satisfactory  as  a  mural  decoration,  and  those  who 
have  to  go  to  a  Town  Hall,  may  very  legitimately  expect  to  see  the 
presentment  of  some  human  sentiment  or  comprehensive  idea.  The 
Commissioners  probably  cast  lots  for  the  recipients  of  orders,  on 
Judge  Bridoye’s  system. 

Are  we  then  reduced  to  admitting  that  imagination  is  failing  and 
French  art  no  longer  equal  to  great  work  ?  This  would  be  a  too 
hasty  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  best 
talents  are  left  idle,  or  are  only  rarely  invited  to  smaller  under¬ 
takings,  by  those  who,  to  the  benefit  of  Art,  might  offer  them  great 
opportunities.  We  encourage  mediocrity  and  fancy  that  we  are 
making  art  democratic;  the  reverse  is  the  truth;  for  the  populace 
cares  only  for  grave  ideas;  if  questioned  it  would  answer  like  Differ, 
“  I  care  only  for  what  is  of  use  to  me,  for  what  helps  me  to  live  by 
explaining  life.”  And  though  indeed  it  might  be  unable  to  express  its 
requirements,  what  is  due  to  it  is  noble  and  emotional  art,  equally 
remote  from  over-refinement  and  mere  platitude.  It  might  be 
thought  that  we  are  afraid  of  teaching  the  people  to  think,  and  must 
treat  them  like  great  children  who  can  be  amused  by  a  panorama,  a 
stale  old  story  or  Mother  Goose's  tales.  They  claim,  and  rightly,  to 
be  treated  as  men.  Besides  this,  we  may  remember  that  the  most 
elegant  painters  of  our  time  devote  themselves  to  rendering  domestic 
life,  a  mode  of  expression  which  may  be  full  of  pathetic  symbolism. 
And  there  is  some  work  to  show  that  the  flame  is  alive,  that 
strong  and  perennial  feeling  finds  interpreters.  We  need  not  regret 
the  classical  severity,  nor  the  romantic  raptures  of  the  past,  if,  as  I 
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believe,  French  art,  growing  more  human  and  homely,  is  also 
becoming  more  catholic  and  appealing.  The  attitude  of  the  public 
to  artists  no  doubt  altered  strangely  during  the  last  century.  Though 
the  critic's  part  is  less  important,  this  is  not  only  because  the  public 
prefers  brief  information  to  argued  opinion ;  it  is  partly  because 
works  of  art  need  less  explanation,  and  speak  more  directly  to  the 
spectator  of  the  things  he  knows  and  the  men  he  elbows.  Art  is 
now  more  open  to  common  human  feelings,  and  stands  on  a  lower 
level.  It  has  come  down  from  the  heights  of  Sinai,  and  no  longer 
dogmatizes  from  a  pontifical  chair.  After  doffing  the  classical  breast¬ 
plate  and  helmet,  it  has  cast  aside  the  slouched  hat  and  Byronic 
cloak  of  romanticism.  Is  this  an  evil?  The  contemporary  artist  is 
one  of  ourselves,  and  I  applaud  him  for  it,  if  he  will  but  jealously 
guard  his  privilege  of  human  feeling,  of  sincere  and  serious  tender¬ 
ness.  We  implore  him  to  respect  his  mission,  to  be  ever  worthy 
of  the  authority  that  is  in  him,  our  superior — but  not  aloof,  if  he 
wants  to  remain  the  master  of  our  mind  and  heart,  as  he  should  and 
can  be.  But  the  escape  from  pedantry  and  solemnity,  the  simpler 
expression,  which  at  present  is  all  gain,  may  easily  lapse  into  a  fami¬ 
liar  and  vulgar  hail-fellow  tone.  The  artist  must  elevate  the  crowd, 
never  stoop  to  it.  By  emotion  and  reflection  art  sets  man  face  to 
face  with  himself;  it  arouses  sudden  intuitions,  painful  aspirations, 
and  tender  cravings;  it  takes  him  from  the  surface  and  appearance 
of  things  down  to  the  heart  of  life.  An  artist  should  not  regard 
himself  as  an  exceptional  being,  an  exile  in  a  world  unworthy  of  him ; 
he  should  not  set  himself  apart,  either  by  his  dress  or  manner  of 
life,  nor  pride  himself  on  being  of  a  different  clay;  on  the  contrary, 
he  must,  with  his  whole  heart,  accept  his  share  in  our  cares,  our 
sorrows  and  our  joys,  he  must  be  the  most  human  of  us  all.  The 
feelings  he  experiences  and  transmits  will  be  all  the  more  convincing 
tor  being  disciplined  and  not  allowed  to  rush  into  extravagant  gesti¬ 
culations  and  convulsive  attitudes.  Rhetoric  and  vehemence  are  out 
of  date ;  but  the  eternal  hymn  of  sorrow  and  rapture  which  goes  up 
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from  mankind  like  a  lament,  an  aspiration,  a  prayer,  will  always  find 
an  echo  in  the  work  of  those  who  have  felt  the  anguish  and  ecstasy 
of  living. 

Modern  life  is  fevered  and  flurried;  we  do  not  read,  we  glance; 
we  do  not  study  a  work  of  art,  wre  see  it  as  we  pass.  And  this 
hurried  rush  must,  of  course,  invade  the  sanctuary;  lukewarm  dilet- 
tanteism  taints  more  than  one  of  our  artists.  Many  of  the  works 
which  are  looked  at  as  we  run  seem  to  be  painted  flying.  Only  the 
surface  of  persons  and  things  is  shown,  durability  is  neglected  for 
show,  solidity  for  transient  brilliancy  of  effect.  The  figures  are 
mere  opportunities  for  light  and  shade,  their  substance  is  lost  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  vividness  of  their  texture.  These  beings  know  nothing 
of  each  other,  cannot  apprehend  each  other,  have  scarcely  time  to 
bow  and  pass  on,  remembering  nothing  each  of  the  other  but  the 
shape  of  a  garment,  the  oddity  of  a  movement;  and  have  only  the 
most  superficial  relations.  Still,  beneath  the  dazzling  surface,  we 
are  aware  of  certain  aspirations  and  fires,  we  foresee  a  reversion  to 
simple  truth  and  feelings,  and  the  evolution  of  a  loftier  and  larger 
sense  of  humanity. 

Among  so  many  things  which  are  merely  pleasing,  pause  as  you 
pass  some  powerful  and  sorrowful  faces  stamped  with  a  strenuous 
expression  of  the  true  meaning  of  life,  equally  stern  in  sentiment  and 
manner.  These  visions  stand  out,  modeled  with  passionate  care, 
an  immemorial  type  apart  from  time  and  space.  Six  times  one  and 
the  same  woman’s  head  propounds  to  us  the  mystery  of  her  lowered 
eyelids  and  her  closed  or  parted  lips.  Nothing  can  be  more 
pathetic  or  nobler  than  these  perennial  moments.  The  vital  tide 
that  sleeps  beneath  unconsciousness  just  surges  up  and  ripples  the 
surface;  there  is  nothing  fixed  or  set;  we  feel  the  thrill,  the  breath 
of  the  inmost  soul,  just  as  meditation  may  resolve  itself  into  a  flash 
of  thought  and  expression,  or  sculptural  splendor  betray  a  transient 
mystery.  This  is  the  infinitely  tender  sadness  of  a  broken  life, 
feeling  with  cruel  ecstasy  the  inward  bleeding  of  an  honorable 
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wound,  the  fall  of  a  soaring  soul,  or  of  an  irrepressible  aspiration. 
What  attitude  or  action  could  tell  more  than  these  single  heads 
full  of  condensed  meaning,  where  an  individual  mind,  prompted  by 
burning  sympathy,  finds  utterance  in  such  catholic  and  widely  human 
expression  ? 

Fully  to  understand  the  importance  of  these  works  we  must  look 
back  a  few  years.  French  Art  was  going  through  a  very  strange 
crisis.  Impressionism,  which  has  enriched  and  sublimated  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  painting  and  triumph  over  the  mysteries  of  light  and  shade, 
seemed  to  be  lapsing  into  experiments  in  physics  and  technical 
demonstration,  abandoning  intellectual  and  moral  truths  to  substitute 
imitation  for  expression.  Then,  as  a  reaction  from  this  school  and 
its  study  of  mere  sensations,  there  was  a  growth  of  morbidly  sen¬ 
timental  tendencies,  a  medley  of  mysticism  and  sensuality.  Every¬ 
where  we  find  intangible  fluidity,  stammering,  swooning — childish 
and  senile  both  at  once.  We  were  drifting  back  to  Byzantinism 
through  hieratic  types,  and  to  barbarism  through  deliberate  bru¬ 
tality.  Also,  as  in  the  archaic  period  of  ancient  art,  false  artless¬ 
ness  was  dominant.  To  be  admired  it  was  necessary  to  be  incom¬ 
prehensible.  The  meaning  must  be  sublime  and  synthetical,  the 
forms  arbitrary  and  elementary,  narrow,  meagre  and  puerile.  Who 
at  that  moment  of  mental  derangement  grasped  the  torch  and  found 
the  right  road?  Whose  stern  will,  healthy  sympathy  and  luminous 
brain  rallied  those  who  were  groping  for  a  way  out  of  the  labyrinth? 
Eugene  Carriere,  whose  work  brought  us  strength  by  showing  that 
art  is  seeing  without  doubts  or  sensations. 

Art  is  no  doubt  seeing  and  feeling,  but  it  is  also  disciplined 
intellect.  Carriere  saw  the  danger  that  lay  in  this  mystical  endeavor 
to  escape  from  reality;  he  showed  that  Art  leaves  terra  firma  when 
it  foregoes  its  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  life.  In  love  alike  with 
the  real  and  the  visionary,  he  paints  idea  and  sentiment  incarnate  in 
the  powerful  truth  of  the  human  form.  These  noble  fragments  show 
that  the  artist's  development  is  not  final,  that  his  fervor  and  daring 
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grow  with  his  mind  ;  they  mark  a  fresh  stage  in  the  steady  progress 
which,  since  his  Sick  Child,  has  constantly  tended  to  larger,  intenser 
and  more  generalized  expression.  They  are  admirable  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  at  the  same  time  a  promise  for  the  future. 

Though  he  still  seems  to  be  dragged  in  opposite  directions, 
Jacques  Blanche  always  interests  us  by  the  restless  seeking  of  a 
mind  which  desires  but  never  thinks  it  has  found  the  final  truth. 
He  sometimes  makes  mistakes;  but,  thanks  to  the  resilience  of  an 
ingenious  mind,  he  gets  good  out  of  his  wanderings,  and  brings 
back  new  acquisitions  from  his  somewhat  erratic  divagations.  He 
is  certainly  one  of  the  acutest  physiognomists  of  the  day,  excelling 
in  reading  the  character  of  his  sitters,  and  epitomizing  it  in  their 
attitude,  air  and  look,  and  habitual  gesture. 

His  portraits  are  at  the  same  time  highly  intelligent  and  intel¬ 
lectual.  Those  he  exhibits  this  year  of  Paul  Adam,  the  novelist, 
and  of  Collet,  the  painter,  the  former  with  his  searching  glance, 
his  scrutinizing  face,  the  keen  line  of  his  lips  ;  the  second,  in 
which  the  expression  is  a  curious  combination  of  doubtful  confidence 
and  indolent  refinement,  will  justify  our  praise.  The  Portrait  of 
young  Philippe  Barres,  again,  is  a  subtle  study  of  the  psychology 
of  childhood.  Still,  we  perceive  a  tendency  to  blur  and  blunt  the 
individuality,  and  to  merge  truth  of  color  in  a  general  brown  tone. 
His  group  last  year  showed  franker  purity  of  color,  and  more  grip 
of  the  brush,  the  faces  too  had  more  distinctive  character.  Still, 
even  so,  his  portraits  are  among  the  best  here. 

The  works  exhibited  by  Roll  this  year  have  a  delightful  quality 
of  spontaneity;  it  is  like  a  new  lease  in  the  artist’s  career.  At  the 
same  time  I  do  not  care  for  his  Drama  of  the  Soil,  which  strikes 
me  as  trivial  and  melodramatic  ;  but,  besides  the  Cathedral  Porch, 
very  bright  and  true  in  tone,  I  especially  like  his  female  Portrait, 
charmingly  fresh  and  frank,  and  a  group  of  little  girls  :  The  Car¬ 
penter’s  children,  in  which  a  subtle  key  of  grey  does  not  obscure 
the  insight. 
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As  to  Dagnan-Bouveret’s  portraits  I  fully  recognize  the  genuine 
talent,  the  patience  and  perseverance  which  they  reveal.  But  this 
careful  accuracy  and  scrutinizing  study  of  the  heads  barely  com¬ 
pensate  us  for  the  poverty  of  the  technique,  the  dull  scheme  of 
color,  the  studied  attitudes.  Here  we  have  resemblance,  no  doubt, 
but  no  vitality. 

M.  de  La  Gandara’s  highly  complex  art  gives  evidence  of  qua¬ 
lities  of  insight  and  observation  which  are  by  no  means  ordinary. 
He  represents  with  striking  incisiveness  of  expression  the  dress, 
movement,  and  subtle  graces  of  a  very  elegant,  very  modern,  and 
very  Parisian  world.  He  infuses  something  enigmatical  into  the 
glance,  smile  and  movements  of  his  figures.  As  a  study  of 
manners  this  is  all  very  curious,  sometimes  rather  puzzling,  but 
never  for  a  moment  can  we  doubt  the  artist’s  acumen.  His  skill, 
however,  is  not  invariably  on  a  level  with  his  intentions.  The 
works  he  exhibits  this  year  strike  us  as  rather  starved,  too 
ruthlessly  austere ;  perhaps  this  is  to  the  painter  a  means  of  getting 
down  to  the  quick  and  gripping  reality. 

I  may  also  mention  a  portrait  of  a  lady  by  Simas,  pleasing  in 
arrangement,  and  very  natural  in  expression;  a  Young  Girl,  by 
Madame  Le  Roy  d’Etiolles ;  portraits  of  Montenard,  the  painter,  by 
Rosset-Granger ;  of  Voulot,  the  sculptor,  by  himself,  and,  also  by 
him,  that  of  Marie  Anne  P.  both  firm  and  distinguished  works; 
others  by  Weerts  and  by  Dagnaux ,  and  Anquetin’s  portrait  of 
Madame  Edouard  Dujardin,  which  deserves  more  than  mere  men¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  many  ways  a  very  attractive  work,  while  in  others 
it  is  really  provoking.  There  are  admirable  things  in  it  :  the 
bust,  and  the  smiling  face  in  high  light;  but  the  execution, 
though  clever,  is  here  and  there  inexplicably  clumsy.  The  bril¬ 
liant  sheen  and  color  charm  the  eye,  and  yet  the  whole  result  is 
unsatisfactory. 

At  periods  of  harmony  the  dominant  individualities  are  gene¬ 
rally  the  centre  of  a  troop  of  intelligent  minds  who  are  no  knights 
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errant  of  fancy,  but  who  express  the  familiar  aspects  of  truth  with 
decision  and  refinement.  A  sense  of  life  and  a  taste  for  fine 
painting  are  transmitted  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Sound 
principles  preserve  their  virtue  when  they  condescend  from  heroic 
themes  to  the  humblest  scenes.  The  Gothic  mower,  or  fuller,  is 
not  inferior  in  style  to  the  King  or  the  Saint,  and  there  is  no 
gulf  fixed  between  Rembrandt  and  Palamedes.  There  is  a  common 
possession  which  is  infectious,  as  it  were,  and  gives  to  a  whole 
group,  as  to  the  Dutch  school  for  instance,  a  tone  of  loyalty, 
healthiness  and  balance.  At  this  day  I  discern  in  the  average  of 
French  art,  such  a  love  of  truth  with  certain  subtle  shades  of  indi¬ 
viduality,  gifts  of  close  and  sympathetic  observation  and  of  refined 
feeling.  Such  artists  as  Aman-Jean,  Lucien  Simon,  Cottet,  Blanche, 
Prinet,  Saglio ,  Lisbeth  Delvolve-Carriere ,  Guignet  and  others, 
painting  various  subjects,  all  show  their  sincerity  of  feeling,  attrac¬ 
tive  and  subtle,  or  tender  and  strong.  Modern  art,  indeed,  differs 
essentially  from  the  old  (Fromentin  noted  it  long  ago)  inasmuch  as 
that  the  actual  craft  it  less  traditional,  not  so  firm  and  confident, 
more  personal  and  varying  with  individual  moods  of  feeling.  In 
the  absence  of  strict  training  and  persistent  practice,  each  one  has 
to  invent  his  own  mode  of  utterance.  The  result  is  a  certain 
lack  of  coherency,  with  some  obvious  drawbacks  compensated,  indeed, 
by  certain  advantages.  We  see  more  original  minds  but  fewer  sound 
painters. 

Aman-Jean’s  originality,  if  a  little  forced,  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
With  rather  morbid  carefulness,  not  wholly  devoid  of  sickliness  and 
mannerism,  he  chooses  some  pretty  background  of  cultivated  nature, 
clipped  hedges  and  fountains,  for  his  groups  of  pensively  idle  women, 
affectedly  graceful,  in  garments  of  neutral  hue ,  half  real ,  half 
dreams  ;  and  we  must  recognize  the  delicate  harmony  of  pale  color, 
the  languid  charm  of  the  figures,  the  bitter-sweet  smile.  The 
Pleasaunce  is  one  of  these  decorative  subjects  which,  when  repro¬ 
duced  in  tapestry,  will  perpetuate  with  much  charm  the  melancholy, 
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mawkish  grace  which  was  one  of  the  fashions  of  our  times.  His 
pretty  feeling  for  femininity  is  vitalized  by  a  direct  and  pert 
impression  in  his  exquisite  portraits  of  girls,  as  that  of  Mademoiselle 
Segond,  with  its  candid  artlessness  of  eye  and  soul  ;  and  another 
portrait  of  a  young  girl  is  no  less  delightful.  Aman-Jean  is  an 
artist  whom  symbolism  has  influenced,  without  distracting  him  from 
nature,  merely  directing  his  taste  to  ethereal  lights,  subdued  chords 
and  softened  hues. 

Objectivity,  said  Goethe,  is  the  stamp  of  healthy,  vigorous  and 
thriving  art.  It  does  not  exclude  the  artist’s  personality  as  a 
medium,  but  it  gives  a  firmer  basis  to  his  most  lyrical  reveries. 
The  plastic  arts  especially  cannot  exist  without  a  strong  love  for 
incorporate  reality,  for  visible  matter.  Pure  feeling,  pure  dreams 
are  outside  their  sphere,  for  it  is  only  by  means  of  form  that  they 
can  express  even  the  loftiest  and  most  generalized  meaning.  The 
mistake  made  by  the  symbolists  was  that  they  tried  to  appeal  to 
the  soul  by  the  mere  suggestion  of  unreal  and  diaphanous  embodi¬ 
ment.  Many  artists,  faithful  to  the  aspects  of  modern  life,  have 
infused  into  them  a  profound  and  enduring  sympathy,  and  recorded 
with  true  pathos  the  history  of  mind  and  manners.  The  work  of 
a  lucid  mind,  proceeding  on  its  twofold  way,  alive  both  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  inner  voice  and  to  the  clamor  of  common  life, 
is  wrought  out  in  full  security.  Lucien  Simon,  with  the  accuracy 
of  an  eye  increasingly  apt  at  understanding  movement,  paints  the 
gay  animation  of  a  Ball  Room  in  Brittany,  the  massive  charms 
of  the  maids  of  Pont-Labbe,  sturdy  and  square  as  they  waltz  in 
the  arms  of  the  lads,  the  cheerful  motley  of  bright  colors,  aprons, 
kerchiefs  showing  the  pretty  turn  of  a  head,  jolly,  healthy  glee 
without  vulgarity.  The  painter’s  handling,  though  rather  hasty  in 
places,  is  losing  its  original  heaviness  and  acquiring  greater  freedom 
and  readiness. 

He  appeals  to  me  more,  however,  when  with  reserved  emotion 
he  shows  us  some  happy  homely  scene,  as  in  this  Evening  Chat, 
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so  simple  and  true  and  glowing  with  light.  How  well  he  has 
rendered  the  dim  hours  when  candles  twinkle  on  a  table  decked  with 
roses  and  bright  porcelain,  while  the  cold  twilight  creeps  over  a 
northern  bay  and  the  pine  boughs  are  seen  in  black  outline  against 
the  window  pane.  How  deeply  we  feel  the  magic  of  the  quiet 
evening,  the  intimacy  which  links  friends  together  at  the  close  of 
day.  The  figures  are  well  characterized  :  two  bright  and  graceful 
women,  unobstrusive,  thoroughly  French;  a  man  of  elegant  type,  a 
little  haughty,  and  another  more  thoughtful,  grave  and  anxious, 
holding  on  his  knee  a  delicious  fair  boy,  on  whose  rosy  face  and 
plump  arms  the  principal  light  falls.  This  is  all  painted  with 
judicious  fervor  and  delightful  precision  and  sobriety.  The  picture 
called  Sisters  begging  pleases  me  less,  on  the  whole,  though  it 
has  some  fine  passages,  such  as  the  head  of  the  old  Sister  facing 
the  spectator,  strongly  studied  and  painted.  But  the  attitude  and 
action  are  difficult  to  understand ;  the  truth  is  deficient  here  in 
charm  and  directness;  the  scattered  interest  of  the  picture  does  not 
fill  it,  nor  justify  the  scale. 

In  Brittany,  where  L.  Simon  as  an  observant  visitor  has  found 
such  picturesque  impressions,  Cottet  has  long  been  resident.  He 
sees  and  feels  it  differently,  in  a  spirit  of  elegy.  Betaking  him¬ 
self  to  the  furthest  land’s  end,  where  the  barren  soil  touches  the 
infinite  sea,  he  utters  the  poetry  of  the  place  and  the  inhabitants  ; 
he  shows  us  all  that  is  most  rugged  and  most  desolate.  He  deeply 
feels  the  eternal  complaining  of  the  land,  its  naked  grandeur,  its 
wild  charm  :  strands  and  sandy  heaths,  low  squat  houses,  thankless 
fields  enclosed  by  granite  slabs,  under  an  inky  sky  shot  with  pallid 
gleams.  The  treatment  sometimes  falls  short,  revealing  only  part 
of  the  artist’s  idea.  The  sky  is  not  always  infinite,  the  coast  has 
not  its  free  sweep  of  line;  still,  we  get  a  powerful  and  tragical 
impression.  In  Low  Mass  at  the  Village,  Cottet  has  epitomized  the 
season,  the  scenery  and  the  race.  Under  a  wintry  sky,  between 
low  walls,  along  a  road  skirting  the  sea  which  shines  with  a  pale 
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leaden  gleam  in  the  distance,  we  see  the  sober  procession  of  women 
hurrying  to  the  humble  church;  white  caps,  black  dresses  —  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  austerest  Brittany.  In  the  foreground,  some  old  women, 
shapeless  in  their  full  cloaks  and  hoods,  make  their  painful  way 
against  the  wind.  The  work  is  fine,  concentrated,  deep-toned  and 
full,  in  a  chord  of  black,  neutral  green  and  grey.  Very  skillful 
simplicity  of  composition  accentuates  the  grandiose  and  gloomy 
nakedness  characteristic  of  the  subject.  It  is  seen  with  genuine 
refinement  and  the  feeling  is  strong  and  reserved. 

Sensation  in  itself  is  but  momentary  and  does  not  dwell  in  the 
mind  ;  thus  a  work  of  art  includes  something  more  than  nature. 
The  artist’s  sensibility  and  imagination,  his  dreams  even,  added  to 
the  immediate  sensation,  transmute  the  aspect  of  things  and  bring 
them  home  to  us  by  giving  them  more  strenuous  meaning.  The 
exquisitely  sensitive  touch  of  Cazin,  that  master  of  insight  and 
anxious  affection,  to  whom  the  homage  of  a  posthumous  compo¬ 
sition  is  surely  due,  and  the  intellect  of  Fantin-Latour  have  had 
a  good  influence  on  contemporary  art.  Some  very  small  pictures, 
as  those  by  Lottin,  show  much  art,  a  subtle  and  concentrated 
pensive  charm.  A  magnolia  blossom  studied  for  its  curve  of  growth 
and  pulpy  texture,  a  bunch  of  daisies,  a  clump  of  red  tulips,  a 
thoughtful  face ,  a  sea-piece  with  its  rich  deep  blues,  grasp  our 
attention  by  the  reflection  and  informing  tenderness  condensed  into 
so  small  a  space.  And  I  find  this  “  Spirit  of  Things,”  of  which 
Fromentin  spoke  so  wisely,  embodied  with  less  tension  of  purpose 
but  with  loving  and  careful  tenderness  in  Saglio’s  pictures,  the 
Embroiderer  and  the  Model,  this  last  full  of  modest  charm  shown 
in  the  timid  torso  of  a  very  young  girl  in  a  setting  of  faded  fur¬ 
niture.  There  is  in  all  his  works  a  breath  of  grace  and  mystery, 
of  somewhat  fragile  grace,  screened  from  the  roughness  and  fever 
of  real  life.  This  spirituality,  this  timid  delicacy  in  handling 
things  and  seizing  their  inmost  fragrance  without  roughness,  is 
also  to  be  found  in  Prinet’s  more  lively  subjects.  Whether  he 
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delineates  the  movements  of  a  party  of  girls  in  a  Game  of  Billiards, 
or  the  calm  gestures  under  a  quiet  light  in  the  Refectory  of  a 
Convent,  he  excels  in  giving  the  scene  an  atmosphere  of  habit  and 
thin  mural  color. 

Guignet’s  pictures  are  not  startling,  but  their  simplicity  covers 
very  real  distinction .  His  interiors ,  his  portraits  of  girls  and 
young  women,  conversing,  playing  the  violin,  so  natural  in  their 
action ,  and  in  expression  so  perfectly  true ,  are  the  work  of  a 
learned  draughtsman  and  judicious  artist ,  engagingly  sincere  and 
tender. 

As  a  painter  of  manners  Rosset -Granger  arrests  our  transient 
interest  by  a  group  outside  a  chemist’s  shop  window  in  the  evening, 
where  an  accident  has  brought  together  a  curious  crowd  of  milliners 
and  street  boys.  The  physiognomies  are  well  studied  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  light  and  shade  cleverly  handled.  I  may  also  mention 
the  interiors  by  Delachaux ,  light  in  atmosphere  and  carefully 
observed  :  The  Young  Mother  and  the  Two  Sisters ;  those  by  Tru- 
chet  :  The  Walt{  and  the  Suburban  train;  The  Ball,  by  Minartz  ; 
the  Girl  dressing  her  hair,  by  Tournes;  the  Mirror  and  a  Day¬ 
dream,  by  Berton  ;  and  Round  the  Lamp,  by  Bouvet,  in  which  the 
effect  of  light  is  good,  but  the  realism  a  little  commonplace. 

La  vie  humble,  aux  travaux  ennuyeux  et  faciles, 

Est  une  oeuvre  de  choix  qui  veut  beaucoup  d’amour. 

These  fine  lines  by  Verlaine  serve  as  a  motto  to  a  picture  in 
which  M.  de  Moncourt  represents  a  Sister  sweeping  the  threshold 
of  a  convent;  and  the  same  spirit  of  resignation,  of  secluded  life 
and  creeping  death  pervade  the  Silent  House,  and  the  Little  Square 
of  a  Flemish  town  sunk  in  silence  and  desertion.  Thus  as  a  con¬ 
trast  many  artists  choose  to  paint  the  gentle  sadness  and  desola¬ 
tion  of  provincial  towns,  the  deadened  passing  of  the  hours  in 
peaceful  spots,  and  whatever  survives  in  our  own  day  of  old  world 
customs  and  the  seclusion  of  the  past.  Poetry  of  this  class  appeals 
to  M.  and  Madame  Duhem ;  one  sending  a  Danse  and  Prayer, 
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the  other  Winter  in  a  country  town,  and  Evensong,  which  almost 
persuades  us  that  we  hear  the  bells  of  the  little  town  in  the 
soothing  evening  twilight.  This  mournful  sentiment  is  carried  to 
affectation  in  the  work  of  Le  Sidaner.  By  dint  of  shrouding  every¬ 
thing  in  a  tangle  of  confused  lines  he  would  make  us  believe  that 
he  sees  nature  only  through  ground  glass.  This  strained  mannerism 
and  emphasized  complexity  of  purpose  become  too  obtrusive,  and 
we  feel  a  craving  to  breathe  more  freely  in  a  wholesomer  and  more 
natural  atmosphere. 

This  we  find  in  Marcel-Beronneau’s  work ;  whose  Little  House¬ 
wife,  and  an  Interior  have  some  fine  qualities  of  technique,  though 
the  color  seems  to  me  somewhat  frittered;  also  in  that  of  Hugues 
de  Beaumont;  his  Blind  Musician  and  Under  the  Lamp  show  a 
steady  aim  at  characteristic  draughtsmanship  and  sense  of  beauty, 
though  they  do  not  compare  with  the  remarkable  portrait  of  a 
girl  which  he  exhibited  last  year.  These  two  painters  are  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

Among  the  painters  who  bring  a  rare  delicacy  of  feeling  to  bear 
on  their  work  and  find  a  subtle  and  harmonious  soul  in  matter,  I 
must  not  forget  to  name  Madame  Delvolve-Carriere,  whose  youth¬ 
ful  talent  is  so  surely  developing.  Her  flowers  —  yellow  roses,  and 
white  chrysanthemums,  the  roses  in  a  vase  with  shifting  lights  — 
preserve,  with  the  firmest  modeling,  an  indescribable  volatile 
charm  under  the  free  stroke  of  a  brush  which  is  applied  only  with 
conscious  knowledge.  This  artist’s  handling  gains  in  firmness  and 
body  without  any  loss  of  its  delicate  freedom.  The  flowers  by 
Dumont,  though  cleverly  painted,  are  rather  theatrical;  those  by 
Karbowski  are  fresh  and  bright  in  light  colors,  and  Baudin’s  bou¬ 
quets  are  strong  and  brilliant. 

With  the  kindly  domestic  painters  must  be  classed  those  who, 
like  Lobre,  think  that  furniture  has  its  individuality  and  the  scenery 
of  home  a  personal  expressiveness.  With  vivid  touches  and  swift 
nervous  drawing  Moreau-Nelaton  shows  us  the  Fireside  and  the 
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Schoolroom;  his  figures,  true  in  effect,  are  sketchy  and  unattrac¬ 
tive  and  add  little  to  the  interest  of  his  pictures.  I  find  the  same 
fault  in  M.  Morisset ;  his  figures  are  less  real  than  their  setting, 
and  when  he  paints  on  a  large  scale  they  look  rather  flimsy.  An 
archaic  sense  of  color  is  vexatiously  conspicuous  in  this  painter,  as 
in  G.  and  L.  Griveau,  whose  remarkable  talent  seems  to  have  stood 
still  since  i83o.  M.  Hochard,  too,  whose  ecclesiastical  and  provincial 
subjects  have  local  character,  seems  to  repeat  Daumier.  Some  of  his 
pictures,  however,  as  the  Gossips  of  a  small  town,  and  the  Little 
Maids  of  Marken  show  more  personal  feeling.  This  last  is  really 
very  charming.  L.  Boulard  is  learning  to  avoid  the  amber  and 
muddy  mellow  tone  which  only  time  should  give  to  a  picture  ;  a 
Girl  pinning  on  a  rose,  and  a  Girl’s  head,  seen  against  the  light 
and  quite  charming,  show  that  he  is  making  progress  towards  clean, 
bright,  honest  color. 

The  picture  of  the  veteran  Desboutin  —  a  Child  scribbling  and  a 
Morning  scene,  the  child  in  a  white  hat,  remind  us  of  Chardin  by 
their  key  of  grey  and  their  spirited  light  handling  —  a  less  rich  and 
distingue  Chardin,  more  popular  and  homely;  but  there  is  much 
refinement,  a  keen  sense  of  nature  and  true  love  of  childhood  under 
a  somewhat  loose  treatment ;  the  white  is  pleasing  in  quality,  and 
the  gradations  very  subtle. 

Louis  Legrand  is  never  commonplace;  indeed  he  might  dispense 
with  some  exaggeration  of  brushwork  and  impasto  and  still  achieve 
distinction.  The  Bath  is  not  an  ordinary  work;  the  individuality  of 
the  draughtsmanship,  the  sheen  of  the  flesh,  the  clear  impression, 
are  enough  to  gain  attention  without  any  lumpy  painting  to  distract 
the  eye. 

The  interpretation  of  nature  varies  infinitely  with  the  artist’s  tem¬ 
perament.  Since  modern  art  reconquered  this  inexhaustible  realm 
how  many  different  minds  have  set  their  stamp  on  it  of  sympathy 
and  thought. 

At  the  present  time  French  landscape,  which  in  the  Society  of 
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French  Artists  finds  some  new  and  interesting  renderings,  here 
follows  two  dissimilar  roads.  Some  painters,  disciples  of  Monet, 
Pissarro  and  Sisley,  try  to  deprive  reality  of  all  its  raciness,  and 
light  of  all  its  movement;  others,  more  intellectual  or  more  sent¬ 
imental,  adapt  their  realism  to  the  rhythm  of  their  ideas  or  their 
emotion.  And,  as  at  all  periods,  art  is  shared  by  the  subjective 
minds  who  surrender  themselves  to  nature  and  think  that  they  can 
do  no  better  than  catch  all  its  moods,  and  the  subjective  minds, 
who  make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  expression  for  what  they  chiefly 
care  for.  For  the  first  the  danger  is  that  they  may  sink  into 
an  impersonal  and  superficial  presentment  of  fact  ;  for  the  second, 
that  they  may  lapse  into  a  rather  monotonous  formula  preferring 
their  own  dream  to  the  reality  which  ought  to  feed  and  renew  it. 

Raffaelli,  a  versatile  and  enquiring  painter  of  manners  and  of 
nature  and  a  keen  student  of  character,  belongs  to  the  first  section. 
Besides  a  portrait  of  a  girl  in  a  pretty  bright  key,  he  exhibits  some 
views  of  Paris  and  the  environs  :  a  Clump  of  Trees  by  the  water, 
Houses  at  Maisons-Lafftte,  At  Sartrouville,  etc.,  and  these  canvases, 
in  their  solidity,  sense  of  atmosphere,  full  harmony  of  reds  and 
greens,  and  original  efflorescence  of  color,  reveal  a  new  vein  in 
the  artist’s  view  and  interpretation.  Lebourg  shows  all  his  old 
vividness  of  impression  and  freshness  of  treatment  in  painting 
Sunset  in  Winter,  Snow,  and  A  Ferry  on  the  Seine.  Lebasque,  in 
a  Summer  afternoon,  and  some  children  with  a  skipping  rope, 
resolves  the  fret  of  light  into  a  fine  harmony.  Maufra  comes  for¬ 
ward  as  a  rich  and  refined  colorist  in  Evening  and  the  Strand  at 
Morgat ;  they  rather  lack  the  sense  of  space,  but  there  are  pearly 
ripples  at  the  end  of  his  brush  that  are  quite  delightful. 

To  these  well-known  names  I  may  add  those  of  Koenig,  whose 
landscapes  are  solidly  composed  :  for  instance  the  River  at  Pont- 
Aven,  and  the  High  ground  at  La  Bourboule ;  I  would  only  suggest 
that  the  hot  and  rather  hard  glare  of  light  seems  more  appropriate 
to  Auvergne  than  to  Brittany  ;  the  northern  atmosphere  is  moister 
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and  more  ambient ;  of  Thiry,  who  gives  a  powerful  and  melancholy 
rendering  of  the  stern  rocky  country  by  Tregastel  and  Plouma- 
nach;  of  Lauvray,  who  paints  shimmering  sunshine  on  wide  plains; 
of  Braquaval,  the  delicate,  if  sometimes  cold  and  meagre,  painter 
of  our  northern  coast,  the  estuary  of  the  Somme  and  the  villages 
of  Picardy. 

Prins,  whose  drawing  is  full  of  character,  is  a  colorist  too  in 
his  Apple  trees  in  blossom  by  a  pool ;  the  Valley  and  the  Spring, 
also  by  him,  is  rich  in  harmony  and  severely  grand.  Jeanniot, 
who  sends  a  truthful  and  humorous  group  called  the  Introduction, 
can  also  shed  a  subtle  golden  light  on  the  River  bank,  the  Little 
ford,  and  Poplars.  Barau,  a  careful  and  learned  painter  of  the 
Champagne  country,  gives  a  true  rendering  of  wide  open  spaces 
of  monotonous  hue,  and  is  especially  successful  in  the  pale  effect 
of  Autumn  Sunshine.  I  may  also  mention  Brindeau,  with  his  Flowery 
corner  of  the  garden;  Guignard  :  The  Flock  among  the  sand-hills ; 
Cassard  :  A  winding  road  across  the  plain ;  Chudant,  with  his 
views  in  Franche-Comte  ;  Urbain  :  A  farm  in  the  Vosges ;  and  the 
pleasing  sea  views  by  Dauphin,  Stengelin,  and  Latenay. 

The  other  group  includes  those  who,  with  no  suggestion  of 
dire-ct  imitation,  follow  Cazin  in  his  quiet  homeliness  of  feeling. 
Mesle,  in  a  Gust  of  wind,  the  Great  house,  and  Moonrise,  gives 
us  subdued  tones,  silvery,  melancholy  greys,  and  a  full,  facile 
handling  which  gains  in  freedom  every  year.  He  must,  however, 
beware  of  some  monotony  of  effect.  Moulle,  quite  different,  pre¬ 
fers  a  firm  and  definite  composition  in  the  clear  light  which  gives 
precision  to  every  form.  In  the  Bridge  at  Ravanne,  and  the  Tan¬ 
nery  near  Moret  he  renders  the  calm  close  of  a  fine  day  with 
forcible  charm,  and  a  harmony  of  orange  tones  against  the  deep 
evening  blue. 

Rene  Mesnard  has  revived  historical  and  classical  landscape. 
His  pictures  are  artistic  compositions  in  which  we  are  always 
aware  of  a  mind  at  work  ;  they  epitomize  an  hour  of  the  day,  an 
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aspect  of  landscape  or  cloud.  In  Autumn ,  a  Corsican  scene,  he 
shows  us  a  hill-side  flock  in  harmonious  lines,  reminding  us  of  the 
powerful  synthesis  of  Greek  sculpture.  He  loves  a  sky  strewn  with 
cumulus  ;  sometimes,  as  in  Aigues-Mortes,  he  gives  too  great  soli¬ 
dity  to  these  piled  up  clouds,  and  not  enough  to  the  ramparts  of 
the  town.  Fascinated  by  some  vision  of  antiquity  he  floods  the 
picture  in  a  calm  strong  light  that  seems  eternal. 

The  Breton  landscapes  sent  by  Dauchez  are  rather  uniform  ; 
the  subjects  are  meagre  but  the  effects  are  fine  and  broad  and 
pathetic.  Purplish  greys  and  dark  greens  harmonize  with  the  sense 
of  tranquil  sadness  that  broods  over  the  heath-land  and  seaweed- 
strewn  shore.  The  most  interesting  and  original  there  is  found  in 
the  Barques  on  the  River,  where  light-hued  sails  are  pleasingly 
effective  against  the  hills  and  sky. 

Lhermitte  is  the  conscientious  painter  of  the  northern  country 
and  the  Ile-de-France,  of  sturdy  reapers  and  washerwomen,  of 
their  labors  and  domestic  joys.  He  notes  them  as  a  countryman 
himself  who  knows  and  loves  them,  with  an  austere  sincerity  which 
refuses  to  lend  them  prettiness.  He  has  been  wise  to  reduce  the 
scale  of  his  pictures  and  condense  his  style.  His  Reapers’  meal, 
which  is  in  his  best  manner,  will  be  duly  appreciated.  The  Farm 
at  Sombres  particularly  pleases  me  by  its  firm  drawing  and  sober 
truth  of  color. 

Montenard,  in  the  land  of  sunshine,  blinding  glare  and  violet 
shadows,  sheds  light  and  shade  on  the  white  dresses  of  a  group  of 
girls  from  the  Procession  of  the  Magdalen. 

David-Nillet  has  found  some  striking  impressions  in  Brittany. 
The  Widow,  the  Crucifix,  under  a  grey  sky,  the  Old  Street  in 
sunset  light,  are  original,  simple,  firm,  and  truly  felt.  Le  Pan 
de  Ligny  has  sometimes  shown  more  vigor  than  in  his  Battery, 
which  is  limp  and  scattered,  and  his  Washing-place  at  Vannes. 
Piet  restricts  himself  to  accurate  and  amusing  studies,  but  rather 
sketchy,  in  his  Vegetable  Market  and  his  Ball  at  JSogent.  Old 
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Normandy  peasants ,  by  Raoul  de  Mathan,  in  spite  of  an  un¬ 
accountable  eccentricity  of  attitude,  is  pleasing  with  its  rich  color. 
Finally,  in  Guillaume  Roger’s  Dutch  views  there  is  the  charm  of 
strong  and  well  contrasted  reds  and  greens,  though  the  artist  must 
be  warned  to  avoid  flimsy  work  and  to  give  more  solidity  to  his 
modeling. 

We  return  to  imaginative  art  with  Lagarde,  who,  in  The  Retreat, 
depicts  with  tragic  dignity  the  soldiers  wading  through  snow  be¬ 
tween  walls  of  forest  rigid  with  frost;  and  another  fine  landscape 
is  that  of  Paradise  Lost,  though  the  figures  might  show  more 
purpose.  Dinet  is  strikingly  realistic  in  his  pictures  of  Arab  manner 
and  the  voluptuous  poetry  of  the  East.  The  group  of  weeping 
women  crouching  Round  the  Dying,  and  the  graceful  figure  of 
Raouacha,  are  the  work  of  a  learned  and  subtle  painter.  Dagnac- 
Riviere,  with  his  Arab  Wedding,  also  makes  an  interesting  con¬ 
tribution  to  modern  Oriental  study.  A  Courtyard,  Cairo,  by  E. 
Girardet,  is  a  capital  work.  Leopold  Stevens  has  brought  home 
from  Algeria  a  quantity  of  studies  exquisite  in  color,  fresh  in 
feeling,  and  very  spontaneous.  The  delicate  and  vivid  tones, 
the  originality  of  outline,  the  swift  and  spirited  dexterity  of 
workmanship  bring  the  dull  pink  minarets  and  white  Koubbas 
before  us  as  if  by  magic.  This  is  a  really  distinguished  piece  of 
work. 

After  these  representations  of  distant  scenes  and  manners,  we 
find  pleasure  too  in  the  pretty  reminiscences  of  the  eighteenth 
century  which  pervade  G.  Callot’s  work  ;  and  in  the  gravity  of 
Agache,  who  personifies  The  Law,  haughty  and  relentless  in  her 
purple  drapery. 

It  must  honestly  be  said  that  several  artists  who  showed  much 
promise  seem  to  hesitate,  and  to  be  fettering  themselves  with  a 
too  evident  distinct  purpose. 

Ch .  Guerin,  who  once  had  power,  disappoints  us  with  a 

Bathsheba  of  very  doubtful  charm,  and  loses  his  touch  in  dreary 
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heaviness  of  paint.  J.  Flandrin  devises  ignorance  and  invents 
clumsiness;  his  Friendly  meeting ,  Going  out  shooting,  and  Dejeuner 
are  like  parodies  of  Cezanne.  The  artist  tries  to  achieve  artless¬ 
ness  by  coarse  slapdash,  nothing  can  be  less  artless  than  this  effort 
to  seem  so.  Naivete  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  when  truly  spon¬ 
taneous  there  is,  to  my  mind,  nothing  more  engaging.  But  the  early 
Italians  who  are  so  often  quoted,  rendered  nature  with  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  at  their  command.  They  did  not  imitate  the  gothic  painters; 
on  the  contrary,  they  eagerly  rushed  to  conquer  the  truth,  and  their 
unconscious  blunders  are  charming  precisely  because  they  were 
unintentional.  Few  artists  of  our  day  have  rarer  qualities  than 
M.  Maurice  Denis,  but  why  disguise  them  by  defects  so  evidently 
of  set  purpose  and  almost  grotesque  ?  He  has  tenderness,  deep 
feeling,  fervency,  a  sense  of  purity  and  at  the  same  time  an  insidious 
voluptuous  vein.  I  find  some  of  these  valuable  gifts  in  his  Virgin; 
but  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  which  the  Christ  is  a  deformity 
badly  imitated  from  the  most  barbarous  mediaeval  attempts  really 
expects  too  much  of  us.  The  background  is  delightfully  harmo¬ 
nious  ;  the  figures  are  almost  idiotic.  This  elaborate  candor  and 
deliberate  childishness  give  us  at  last  a  feeling  of  bad  faith,  coming 
from  an  artist  who  can  do  so  much  more  and  so  much  better  if  he 
chooses.  But  the  cry  is,  Symbolism  at  any  price,  not  to  displease 
the  chosen  few. 

On  quite  different  grounds,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Milcendeau, 
one  of  our  most  gifted  young  artists,  is  on  a  wrong  road.  I 
remember  some  fine  drawings,  rather  rudely  grand,  which  he  did 
in  La  Vendee;  and  though  there  is  plenty  of  talent  in  his  portrait 
of  Mademoiselle  Polaire,  I  would  he  were  true  to  himself,  and 
return  to  his  Vendeens  and  the  country  he  knows  and  understands. 
His  travels  in  Spain  seem  to  me  to  have  been  detrimental  rather 
than  useful  to  his  talent.  The  Islanders  of  Chiloe,  faithfully  por¬ 
trayed  by  M.  Richon-Brunet,  is  perhaps  more  interesting  as  an 
ethnological  study  than  as  a  work  of  art.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
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art,  on  the  contrary,  and  of  the  very  best,  in  Zakarian’s  pictures 
of  still-life,  especially  in  a  symphony  in  black. 

Jean  Veber’s  imagination  is  of  a  very  peculiar  type ;  sometimes 
it  turns  to  good  humored  fun,  very  subtle  and  based  on  observa¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  Three  good  friends,  Flirt,  and  Sunday  morning, 
in  which  the  woman  barber  and  her  customers  are  delightful  types 
of  rudimentary  human  nature ;  sometimes  it  assumes  the  gravity  of 
stinging  or  bitter  philosophy  a  la  Swift,  as  in  The  Monster,  where 
misshapen  creatures  are  shocked  by  the  beauty  of  a  nude  sleeping 
woman ;  or  as  in  the  Machine,  where  the  modern  idol  mocks  the 
unhappy  wretches  who  are  crushed  by  wheels  and  cogs. 

In  the  Salon  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts  there  is  some  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  foreign  exhibitors.  In  fact,  we  see  by  the  list  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  associates  that  French  artists  constitute  not  much  more 
than  half  of  them  ;  a  small  change  in  the  proportions  would  reduce 
them  to  guests  instead  of  hosts,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  would 
be  a  strange  state  of  affairs  in  a  French  Society.  It  is  well  to 
be  liberally  hospitable,  on  condition  of  remaining  the  master  of 
the  house.  However,  all  that  is  needed  is  some  measure  of  pre¬ 
caution  and  then  I  believe  that  there  is  nothing  vexatious  or  alarm¬ 
ing  in  the  situation ,  nay ,  that  it  is  both  to  our  honor  and  our 
advantage.  It  would  be  curmudgeonly  indeed  to  object  when  the 
most  noteworthy  of  foreign  artists  seek  a  confirmation  of  their 
fame  from  Parisian  taste ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  matter 
of  interest  to  us  all  to  know  what  is  going  on  all  round  us.  The 
Salon  of  the  National  Society  does  us  the  greatest  service  by  giving 
us  these  side  views  of  foreign  Schools  of  art.  We  may  thus  escape 
the  rather  ridiculous  Chauvinism  which  refuses  to  recognize  or 
admire  anything  that  does  not  bear  the  national  hallmark,  and  we 
see  that  there  are  great  talents  out  of  France.  The  comparison  is 
not  to  our  disadvantage.  The  leaders  of  the  band,  the  minds  of 
broad  grasp  and  aspirations  are  our  own;  the  school  of  i83o,  and 
then  those  of  the  open  air  workers  and  the  impressionists  have 
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had  European  influence,  and  we  know  where  to  this  day  the  lof¬ 
tiest  scope  and  aim  are  found. 

Anglo-Saxon  art  is  well  represented  this  year  by  some  superior 
work;  and  in  the  first  place  it  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  very  original  artist,  strongly  stamped  with  the  impress 
of  his  race,  but  who  by  training  and  education  is  something  of  a 
Frenchman.  Whistler  is  universal  in  his  genius.  He  is  the  master 
of  spiritualism ;  so  deep  is  his  contempt  for  the  grosser  surface 
of  things,  so  great  his  power  of  penetrating  the  inmost  secret  of 
men  and  things,  that  he  sometimes  seems  to  fetch  up  from  some 
far  beyond,  by  a  magical  spell  or  some  occult  spiritual  means,  the 
hidden  essence  and  element  of  his  models.  His  bold  and  exquisite 
transmutation  suggests  the  reality  of  things  invisible.  Superfinely 
scornful  of  all  vulgarity,  he  expresses  himself  synthetically  by  merely 
essential  lines  and  tones,  the  confused  complexity  of  reality  merged 
into  severe  but  tuneful  harmonies.  Five  paintings  :  Portrait  of 
Madame  V.,  ivory  and  gold;  a  Sea-piece,  silver  and  blue;  a  fancy: 
Little  Cardinal,  crimson  and  gold ,  and  a  refined  group,  the  Neigh¬ 
bors,  rose  and  gold,  are  here  to  show  us  the  precision  and  depth 
of  his  ideas,  the  choiceness  of  his  taste  and  the  suggestive  power 
of  his  art. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Preraphaelite  schism,  which  he  opposed  by 
his  pictorial  views  of  art,  Whistler’s  influence  has  been  dominant 
in  American  art  and  in  the  new  art  of  the  English. 

We  feel  this  in  the  Portrait  of  a  musician,  by  the  Scotch 
painter  Austen  Brown,  a  distinguished  piece  of  work  in  which  deep, 
broken  reds  tell  against  a  grey  atmosphere;  in  Frieseke’s  studies 
of  the  nude,  calm  and  softly  pale  amid  the  subdued  blue,  green 
or  tan-color  which  sets  off  the  flesh.  These  rich  interiors  and 
shadowy  effects  originated  with  Whistler. 

His  extraordinary  skill  of  execution,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
given  rise  to  a  manner,  rapid,  brilliant,  a  little  flimsy  and  wholly 
American,  which,  however,  is  far  from  his  own  refined  idealism. 
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Sargent  is  the  chief  representative  of  this  swift  dexterity,  which 
produces  an  immediate  illusion  with  a  sort  of  dazzling,  passing 
splendor.  His  Portrait  of  tivo  Sisters  is  gorgeous  with  spirit  and 
vitality  ;  still,  rather  superficial.  I  prefer  the  Study  of  a  lady 
singing,  seen  full  face,  boldly  set  out,  exquisite  in  its  freedom, 
rapidly  and  unerringly  drawn.  Lavery’s  First  Communion  and  his 
portrait,  Grey  and  black,  are  not  commonplace.  I  may  also 
mention  a  good  portrait  of  a  Highlander,  by  Mrs.  Koopman  and 
those  by  Ramsay  and  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux.  Among  landscapes  may 
be  noted  those  of  Venice  by  W.  Sickert ;  some  pleasing  impres¬ 
sions  of  Paris  in  spring  by  Childe  Hassam,  who  suggests  Sisley, 
and  especially  his  very  characteristic  picture  of  the  Spanish  Steps, 
Rome.  J.  W.  Morrice,  a  Canadian,  besides  two  Venetian  views, 
Evening,  and  Night,  delicate  and  vaporous,  sends  two  admirable 
pieces  of  color,  The  Strand,  Saint-Malo,  and  The  Port  of  Saint- 
Servan.  The  Australian,  R.  Bunny,  who  has  done  some  refined 
figure  painting,  seems  to  us  to  be  less  at  home  with  landscape. 
To  conclude  with  representatives  of  British  art,  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  a  thoroughly  English  key  is  struck,  reminding  us  of  Con¬ 
stable,  in  James  Charles’s  Haymakers,  a  painting  full  of  a  wonderful 
glow  of  light. 

Belgian  art  has  always  kept  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  French 
as  sometimes  to  seem  one  with  it.  The  Flemings  gave  us  much 
in  the  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries  ;  we  made  them  a 
large  return  in  the  nineteenth.  They  are  half  brothers.  In  our 
own  day  Belgian  art,  less  eager  and  various,  less  adventurous  too 
than  French  art,  has  certain  serious  qualities  and  a  manly  tender¬ 
ness  all  its  own.  The  technique  is  less  novel  and  more  tradi¬ 
tional;  its  painters  like  serious  work  and  a  full  brush.  Impressionism 
and  open  air  effects  are  found  indeed,  but  mitigated,  digested, 
perhaps  more  systematic ;  we  are  aware  of  conscientious  study, 
steady,  consistent  and  convincing  purpose.  Less  nerves,  often  more 
true  feeling,  human  sympathy,  no  great  afflatus,  but  persistent  and 
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logical  effort.  To  them  the  French  must  seem  light,  capricious,  a 
little  frivolous,  no  doubt,  and  the  rapidity  of  our  gyrations  sometimes 
puzzles  them.  But  beneath  a  rather  ponderous  exterior  we  can  easily 
discern,  in  the  works  of  Belgian  painters,  true  affection  and  latent 
warmth,  and,  in  a  great  many  artists,  a  keen  subtlety  of  appre¬ 
hension  which  is  very  marked  and  very  pleasant  to  see. 

They  generally  prefer  a  large  scale ,  more  solid  handling,  and 
a  firmer  realism,  with  less  left  to  the  imagination  to  fill  in.  We  see 
here  the  determination,  the  passion  for  expressing  everything  which 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  the  early  Flemish 
school.  An  immense  canvas,  like  the  Orchard  by  Claus,  for  instance, 
would  be  too  spacious  if  it  were  not  so  well  filled,  if  we  did  not 
inhale  the  rich  autumn  fragrance.  Baertsoen’s  Barges,  and  yet 
more  his  Old  Houses  under  the  snow  and  reflected  in  a  canal,  are 
full  of  solemn  mystery  and  deep  feeling.  The  Red  Sail  by  Buysse, 
passing  across  the  pale  verdure  under  a  glowing  spring  day,  and 
his  other  views  of  canals,  in  winter  or  in  storm,  show  remarkably 
keen  insight.  Willaert,  Gilsoul,  and  Van  Cauvelaert  bring  manly 
sincerity  and  genuine  originality  to  bear  on  French  methods,  and 
they  are  recognizable  by  a  rich  and  juicy  vigor  of  truth. 

Leon  Frederic  stands  apart;  he  is  like  no  one,  unless  perhaps 
some  remote  ancestor.  Without  servility  or  affected  artlessness  he 
really  has  the  simplicity  of  the  earliest  painters  of  his  race.  His 
ideas  are  spontaneously  symbolical ,  and  naturally  arrange  them¬ 
selves  in  triptychs.  He  once  showed  us  with  human  eloquence 
the  age  of  the  working  man.  Here  we  see  the  Golden  Age,  all 
innocent  beauty  smiling  under  a  bright  sky.  Morning  shows,  in 
an  orchard,  a  group  of  virginally  nude  maidens  and  mothers  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  child  to  reach  the  branches  of  a  pink  and  white  apple- 
tree  :  a  sweet  idyll,  set  in  a  homely  landscape,  simple  and  true. 
Night  represents  a  family  of  shepherds ,  old  and  young,  women 
and  children,  huddled  in  sleep  under  the  kindly  twinkle  of  the 
stars  in  the  calm  open  country.  Evening  has  gathered  together  a 
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party  of  all  ages  under  the  ripe  vines,  in  the  golden  gladness  of 
the  vintager.  I  like  this  loving  but  chaste  draughtsmanship,  true 
to  every  strong  and  delicate  outline  of  the  figure  ;  I  like  this  lavish 
grace,  these  tender  lips,  these  flower  like  eyes,  this  primitive  humanity 
and  its  simple  joys,  wrought  by  the  artist  with  careful  learning  and 
rare  innocence  of  feeling.  Leon  Frederic  seems  to  me  to  represent 
at  this  present  moment  all  the  best  qualities  of  his  race,  and  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  me  to  note  the  fact. 

Holland,  more  than  Belgium,  lives  apart,  on  her  glorious  tradition. 
Israels  is  no  more  to  be  seen  in  the  Paris  Salons;  the  Maris  rarely 
figured  there.  Holland  is  one  of  the  countries  which  produce  the 
best  work,  sober  and  strong.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  find 
nothing  to  mention  here  but  Mesdag’s  fine  broad  sea-pieces  :  The 
North  Sea,  and  High  Tide  at  Scheveningen,  while  I  confess  that 
I  know  not  to  what  school  I  should  refer  Jakob  Smits,  an  original 
and  eccentric  artist,  born  at  Rotterdam,  but  working  in  Brussels. 
His  pictures,  The  Convict’s  Father  and  The  Kiss  of  Judas,  are  not 
ordinary  works,  but  I  cannot  help  saying  that  they  do  not  seem  to 
me  Dutch  in  feeling. 

The  Scandinavian  school  is  more  faithful  to  us,  and  indeed  closely 
related  to  ours.  In  1900  we  saw  what  vigor,  what  power  of  im¬ 
pressive  and  strong  feeling  exist  among  the  northern  painters. 
Lively  in  Sweden,  domestic  in  Denmark,  and  in  Norway  more 
rugged  and  rustic,  art  has  nevertheless  in  these  three  countries  a 
character  in  common  of  sincerity,  freshness,  youthful  and  vigorous 
ardor.  We  are  sorry  to  have  seen  nothing  for  so  long  of  the 
refined  and  charming  Johansen  who,  with  the  sentiment  of  Chardin, 
expresses  with  touching  simplicity  the  home,  the  family  festivals, 
and  friendly  meetings ;  nor  of  Skredsvig,  nor  of  the  home-loving 
Hammershoy,  nor  of  several  others  who  depicted  their  native  land 
with  persuasive  affection.  But  Kroyer ,  keen,  alert  and  clear¬ 
sighted,  revisits  Paris  this  year  with  two  sound  pieces  of  work; 
the  Portrait  of  Bjcernson,  the  poet,  is  a  finely  composed  picture, 
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a  little  forced  perhaps.  The  old  man,  as  tall  and  firm  as  a  rock, 
is  seen  with  the  light  of  sunset  on  his  snow-white  hair.  The  Summer 
evening  on  the  shore,  Shagen,  a  favorite  subject  with  this  artist, 
bears  a  gently  poetical  stamp ;  the  yellow  moon  shines  bright  in 
the  blue  atmosphere  ;  it  is  a  translucent  and  soothing  vision. 
Thaulow,  who  transfers  to  canvas  the  vital  energy  of  nature,  loves 
the  ripple  of  running  water,  and  the  delicate  light  and  shade  of 
snow.  His  Washerwomen  at  Quimperle,  his  Deserted  Factory,  his 
White  gate  are  works  of  learned  and  subtle  art.  Strom’s  Autumn 
Evening  in  Norway  is  broad  and  full ;  an  interior  by  Madame 
Petersen  At  the  old  Mariner’s  is  simple  and  truthful;  The  Pilot 
by  Krohg  is  powerfully  realistic. 

Swiss  art  can  show  besides  the  lifelike  flowers  by  Mademoiselle 
Breslau,  her  portraits  with  their  characteristic  expression  of  eye  and 
mouth ;  two  decorative  panels  by  Hodler,  The  Fighting  Warrior 
and  The  Dying  Warrior ;  and  the  very  frigid  but  deeply  believing 
religious  work  by  Burnand,  Church  Service.  Nor  should  I  omit 
Ranft’s  charming  landscapes  ;  his  Quiet  Hour  is  a  delicate  work, 
of  very  great  and  sterling  merit. 

Though  Slavonic  art  has  not  yet  acquired  a  very  marked  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  own,  Mademoiselle  de  Boznauska  is  undoubtedly  an 
artist  of  strong  individuality.  Her  portraits  of  men,  and  of  a  girl 
have  startling  vividness  of  expression,  in  a  quivering  atmosphere 
which  half-shrouds  them  and  through  which  gleam  their  dreamy  eyes 
and  wilful  eager  lips;  a  suggestion,  as  it  were,  of  latent,  concen¬ 
trated  nihilism.  Spain  seems  to  have  a  revived  taste  for  strong  and 
gloomy  keys  of  color  and  emphatic  expression;  here  are  Garrido, 
Nonell-Monturiol,  Anglada  —  a  sumptuous  and  vehement  colorist, 
and  Barrau,  an  excellent  and  painstaking  artist,  who  shows  us  with 
simple  pathos  the  haggard  woes  of  the  Return  to  Cuba. 

We  do  not  find  much  here  to  inform  us  as  to  the  recent  pro¬ 
gress  of  German  art.  Apart  from  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  refined  in 
expression  and  coloring,  by  Neven  du  Mont,  a  picture  by  Madame 
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Dora  Hirtz,  a  rather  vivid  sketch  by  Brutt,  an  Autumn  landscape 
by  Borchardt ,  strong  but  rather  dry  as  to  atmosphere ,  I  find 
little  to  note  but  a  Ballad  by  the  Tcheque  painter  Kupka,  strange 
and  whimsical,  with  mixed  suggestions  of  Segantini,  Menard  and 
Boecklin.  Liebermann,  an  original  and  powerful  artist,  who  as  a 
beginner  came  to  Barbizon  to  derive  lofty  inspiration  from  Millet, 
and  won  great  fame  in  France,  seems  for  some  few  years  to  have 
forgotten  the  road  to  Paris.  Uhde,  the  poet  of  humble  suffering 
and  Christian  homes,  and  Kiihl ,  refined  and  sensitive,  are  also 
faithless.  This  school  of  art,  boldly  naturalistic,  which  had  its 
roots  in  Holland  and  in  France  and  grouped,  besides  those  above 
mentioned,  some  other  interesting  personalities,  as  Kalkreuth  and 
Skarbina;  this  school,  thoroughly  modern  in  feeling  and  technique, 
is  virulently  attacked  in  Germany.  And  yet  it  had,  it  would  seem, 
started  in  the  right  road  ;  the  best  work  of  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  the  outcome  of  this  movement.  Still,  other  influences 
have  worked  against  it.  Natural  art,  though  healthy  and  strong, 
lacked  impressiveness  and  solemnity.  It  no  doubt  seemed  too 
simple,  too  unintellectual,  to  those  who  see  in  Boecklin  the  greatest 
thinker  in  art  of  modern  times.  If  it  accepts  this  dictum,  so  much 
the  worse  for  German  art.  It  will  find  nothing  in  this  direction 
but  fantasmagoria  and  rhodomontade.  But  you  must  admire  Boec¬ 
klin  or  be  regarded  as  narrow-minded,  retrograde,  like  the  Chinese, 
ignorant  of  all  that  goes  on  outside  the  Great  Wall  that  shuts  them 
in.  Alas!  we  have  too  long  known  this  genius  so  perversely  under¬ 
valued  by  French  taste,  and  it  is  not  for  his  sake  that  we  would 
revisit  Bale,  where  Holbein  and  Differ  still  reign,  and  Rubens  and 
Titian  are  enthroned.  We  know  this  type  of  art,  literary,  artificial, 
assertive,  reminding  us  of  the  dreams  of  a  vaporing  physiologist. 
Brutal  realism  and  toiling  fancy  are  the  elements  constituting  this 
labored  and  forced  originality,  bereft  alike  of  nature  and  poetry. 
The  violent  crudity  of  effect,  the  ponderous  extravagance  of  style, 
the  search  for  brilliancy  apart  from  truth,  will  never  prevail,  let 
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us  hope,  against  the  sincerity,  tenderness  and  vigor  which  dwell 
in  the  capital  artists  of  Munich,  Dresden  and  Berlin,  who  exhibited 
in  Paris  in  the  great  Exhibition  of  1889,  and  were  absent  to  our 
regret  in  1900. 

One  of  the  most  vexatious  manias  of  contemporary  art  is  to 
dilute  over  a  vast  surface  the  modicum  of  imagination,  the  least 
power  of  insight  bestowed  by  nature.  To  fill  a  place,  make  a 
display,  win  notice,  or  a  medal.  The  critic  is  thankful,  after 
reviewing  this  painting  by  the  mile,  to  come  on  a  room  where 
much  art  is  sometimes  concentrated  in  a  small  space.  The  pastels, 
water-colors  and  drawings  in  the  National  Society’s  exhibition 
always  afford  us  some  such  pleasant  surprises.  I  am  stating  nothing 
new  when  I  say  that  Mademoiselle  Crespel,  in  her  water-color 
drawings  shows  powerful  talent,  and  firm  decorative  drawing.  The 
Balcony,  the  Fireside,  and  My  Window  are  works  of  exquisite 
taste  and  marvellous  vigor  and  independence  of  execution.  There 
is  art  too,  and  of  the  best,  in  the  Sleeping  town,  and  the  Path,  by 
Mademoiselle  Este ;  and  good  art  again  in  Fromuth’s  satisfactory 
decorative  works  :  Evening,  Motion,  Harmony,  all  representing  the 
same  sea-port  in  Brittany  under  different  aspects,  with  a  keen  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  key-note  of  the  seasons,  and  inmost  life  of  things. 
There  is  art  in  Recknagel’s  sober  and  refined  studies  of  Fish 
Women  and  of  the  attitudes  of  Children ;  and  Mademoiselle  Nourse, 
whose  oil  painting  is  often  heavy,  is  very  interesting  in  her  drawings 
of  children,  of  a  Dutch  woman,  and  in  her  water-color  picture  of 
Clog  makers.  Here  again  we  meet  with  Frieseke’s  dainty  talent 
in  his  pretty  water-color  of  a  Garden  ;  Gaston  Prunier  shows  some 
work  of  noble  quality  in  a  Foundry  at  Aubervilliers,  and  The  Seine, 
Pont  de  Grenelle ;  Gillot  some  pastels,  very  bright  and  pleasing; 
especially  the  (fuai  d’Orsay  and  the  Pont  Royal  after  rain,  Lewi- 
sohn  some  water-colors  far  superior  to  his  oil  paintings,  Outside 
Church  and  Women  of  Brittany.  Dinet,  as  an  illustrator,  is  full 
of  spirit  and  pretty  feeling  in  the  illuminated  work  done  with  white 
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of  egg  to  illustrate  some  Arabic  legends  :  The  Springtime  of  the 
Heart.  I  must  also  mention  the  water-color  work  of  Houbron, 
though  a  little  dry  and  too  minute ;  the  landscapes  by  Made¬ 
moiselle  Carpentier  ;  the  pastels  by  J.  Beltrand  ;  Mademoiselle 
Bermond’s  graceful,  gleeful  and  clever  fancy  Springtime  ;  the 
landscapes  by  Enders,  and  by  Borgex;  pastels  again  by  Le  Gout- 
Gerard  and  one  by  Le  Liepvre  :  A  View  in  Touraine.  Some  scenes 
from  Dante  by  Degroux  powerfully  and  tragically  conceived,  and 
some  water-colors,  highly  imaginative  but  at  the  same  time  evidently 
studied  from  nature  by  Marcette,  more  particularly  The  Swell,  and 
The  Scheldt. 

Nor  is  it  waste  of  time  to  look  at  the  engravings.  Everyone 
must  want  to  see  M.  Deschanel’s  various  gestures,  so  cleverly  caught 
by  Renouard,  a  draughtsman  overflowing  with  vitality  and  humor. 
The  exhibition  of  wood  engravings  has  once  more  directed  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  artist  who  has  long  deserved  it,  refined,  passionate,  tender 
and  subtle,  a  master  in  his  way.  A.  Lepere  contributes  several 
small  masterpieces  :  The  Procession  of  the  Fete-Dieu  at  Nantes, 
The  Poacher,  The  Wave.  The  originality  of  view,  the  spirit  and 
firmness  of  execution  displayed  in  these  colored  woodcuts  make  them 
unique  and  exquisite;  Lepere  has  revived  this  technique  with  quite 
modern  inspiration.  Again  nothing  can  be  brighter  than  a  wood 
engraving  in  three  colors  by  J.  Beltrand  :  A  Study ;  and  some  ordi¬ 
nary  woodcuts  :  the  Knife  Grinder,  and  the  Old  Clothes  man.  Two 
woodcuts  executed  with  a  penknife,  by  Laboureur  :  the  Marching 
Regiment,  and  A  New  Neighborhood  are  freely  handled  and  very 
amusing  to  look  at. 

I  found  no  less  to  please  me  in  the  tinted  etching  by  Manuel 
Robbe  :  A  Meal  in  the  Fields,  vigorous  in  its  restrictions  and  full 
of  observation  ;  in  those  by  Minartz  :  Tziganes,  and  above  all  Girls 
Dancing,  attractively  original  and  familiar;  again,  in  one  by  Ranft  : 
The  Tower  Bridge,  London,  and  in  the  captivating  Bibi  la  Puree, 
by  Jacques  Villon. 
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The  colored  lithographs,  beautiful,  calm,  and  restful,  in  which 
that  poetical  artist  Henri  Riviere  shows  us  various  aspects  of  nature, 
are  well  known ;  Snow,  Mist,  and  Night  are  particularly  delightful 
for  simple  breadth  of  effect.  Less  familiar  perhaps  are  the  colored 
prints  by  Pinchon,  and  yet  the  Terrier,  the  Hunter,  and  the  Camel 
are  very  pleasing.  Worthy,  too,  of  more  than  a  passing  mention 
are  the  Sandhills  of  Scheveningen,  by  Storm  van  Gravesande;  the 
lithographs  by  Jean  Veber  :  Women  struggling  and  The  Ladies’ 
Battle ;  those  by  Lunois  :  Calle  Passion  and  The  Cafe  de  i Impartial ; 
the  etchings  by  Jeanniot  illustrating  Adolphe ;  those  by  Paul  Lafond; 
the  etched  sketches  by  Francis  Jourdain  ;  that  by  Margueritte,  from 
a  study  by  E.  Carriere,  and  the  Portrait  of  Anatole  France  by 
Chahine;  the  Alpine  landscapes  by  Beurdeley ;  Dancing  girls,  a 
dry-point  etching  by  Osterlind  ;  and  The  Pardon,  by  Roux  Cham¬ 
pion.  It  is  impossible  to  notice  everything.  I  must  rest  content 
with  pointing  out  to  lovers  and  admirers  of  art  these  rooms  which 
are  too  often  neglected ,  though  they  contain  evidence  of  much 
talent,  ardor  and  youthful  purpose. 
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m  attempts,  and  original  inventiveness  and  research, 
with  a  ferment  and  yearning  for  novelty  which 

promise  well  for  the  future  and  already  fulfil  some 
of  that  promise;  on  the  other  hand  some  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  a  sound  principle,  and  a  rather  disturbing 
element  of  neo-romanticism,  are  what  we  find  in  the  Sculpture 

galleries  of  the  National  Society.  In  short,  all  that  is  most  living 

in  an  art  which  elsewhere  seems  somewhat  misguided  and  lan¬ 
guishing,  has  come  together  in  this  exhibition.  We  are  everywhere 
aware  of  the  influence  of  a  master  of  impassioned  power  whose 
example  has  liberated  much  latent  purpose,  and  inspired  zeal. 

Rodin  has  ploughed  deep  into  the  soil  of  French  sculpture.  He 
has  revived  in  the  school  a  logical  enlargement  of  the  figure,  and 
the  expression,  the  transmutation  of  truth  in  a  heroic  and  lyric 
style  or  mode.  He  has  taught  it  anew  how  to  model,  not  in  line 
but  in  mass,  and  to  make  effects  of  light  contribute  to  those  of 
sculpture.  He  has  cast  over  marble  and  bronze  the  glamor  of  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  mystery  of  chiaroscuro.  The  bust  of  Vidor  Hugo ,  and 
The  Shades,  from  the  Gate  to  Hell,  are  here  to  prove  the  force  of 
his  genius  with  the  chisel,  and  the  masterly  character  of  his  methods. 
It  was  gradually,  by  a  profound  study  of  nature  and  an  ever  bolder 
apprehension  of  the  laws  of  his  art  that  he  rose  to  such  daring 
synthetical  treatment.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  his  followers  may 
try  to  leap  at  a  bound  the  stages  he  wearily  and  lengthily  toiled 
through,  and,  starting  from  his  goal,  without  the  solid  and  thorough 
knowledge  that  sustains  his  poetic  flights,  may  mistake  exaggeration 
and  bombast  for  strength.  Thus  in  the  Monument  to  Verlaine  by 
Niederhausern-Rodo,  and  especially  in  the  bust  of  that  poet,  with 
its  swollen  lumpy  skull,  I  see  a  wilful  exaggeration  which  reminds 
us  of  Preault’s  affected  manner.  The  group  called  War,  by  Bour- 
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delle,  full  of  lyric  vehemence,  has  some  fine  passages,  but  it  is 
puffy  in  form  and  rather  declamatory,  and  seems  to  me  to  fail  in 
the  same  way.  Pierre  Roche,  whose  Keystone  of  an  Arch,  and 
Proteus,  have  much  charm  and  refinement,  exhibits  a  terribly  fur¬ 
rowed  Danton.  Rodin,  an  admirable  leader  for  those  who  can 
understand  and  enter  into  the  principles  of  his  art,  will  be  fatal, 
I  fear,  to  rash  imitators.  He  may  say  like  another  Master:  “My 
style  will  produce  great  fools.”  This  is  the  common  fate  of  all 
innovators.  It  has  also  been  said  of  Victor  Hugo  that  he  w7as  a 
curse  let  loose  on  French  literature.  Any  great  and  new  formula, 
at  first  mocked  at,  makes  its  way  and  is  soon  distorted  and 
exaggerated  by  injudicious  zeal. 

Dalou,  a  sculptor  of  great  talent,  whose  too  early  death  we  much 
deplore,  had  none  of  that  captivating  audacity  which,  in  a  school, 
tends  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good.  Strong,  fertile,  precise,  ardent 
but  reserved,  gifted  with  a  lofty  historical  sense,  he  always  combined 
his  most  modern  inspirations  wTith  elements  inherited  and  borrowed 
from  the  past;  nay,  the  tradition  he  clung  to  sometimes  made  him 
conventional.  We  cannot  here  recapitulate  the  list  of  eloquent, 
stalwart  and  abundant  works  which  give  him  a  high  place  in  the 
ranks  of  French  sculptors.  As  a  just  homage  to  his  memory  a  few 
examples  of  his  varied  and  thoughtful  art  are  displayed  in  this  Salon 
which  he  helped  to  found  and  which  derives  so  much  prestige  from 
his  own  reputation  :  a  Bust  of  a  Lawyer,  exceedingly  subtle  in 
expression,  a  Maternity,  and  a  Statue,  popular  in  subject  and  style. 
His  collected  work  would  show  a  most  interesting  attempt  to  link  the 
present  to  the  past. 

Still,  nothing  but  the  influence  of  instinctive  and  spontaneous 
genius  can  breathe  a  new  soul  into  a  languishing  art.  Life  as  we 
see,  is  renewing  itself;  spring  is  coming;  but  the  blade  is  hardly 
above  the  furrow.  Mademoiselle  Claudel  has  not  lost  her  elegant 
strength  and  individuality.  Her  Perseus  and  the  Gorgon  is  a  sinewy, 
graceful  and  elaborate  work;  she  has  set  an  old  theme  in  a  new 
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key.  She  also  exhibits  an  Alsatian  woman,  proud  and  sorrowing, 
and  a  female  bust  as  solid,  firm  and  full  of  character  as  a  Roman 
head.  In  all  this  we  feel  the  thrill  of  artistic  purpose,  the  feeling 
of  a  Parisienne  of  the  Renaissance  finding  new  modes  of  expression 
for  deep  and  controlled  feeling.  Another  female  bust,  magnifi¬ 
cently  broad  and  glowing  with  life,  is  that  of  the  Vicomtesse  de 
L.  L.  by  Bartholome,  who  also  exhibits  a  Fragment  of  a  Monument, 
calm  and  very  pure  in  feeling,  a  female  figure  gliding  away  in  silent 
and  convincing  flight.  Escoula  has  rarely  done  better  than  in  this 
Nymph  of  the  Waters,  so  innocently  rural,  slender  and  chaste  that 
she  suggests  the  silence  and  solitude  of  mountain  snow.  Saint- 
Marceaux  delicately  outlines  The  Seasons  in  very  low  relief,  in  forms 
of  elegant  grace  and  purity. 

The  monument  to  Liais ,  the  astronomer,  by  Marcel-Jacques, 
strikes  me  as  scanty,  the  outline  being  poor  and  meagre;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  expression  of  thought  and  of  inner  life  is  always 
remarkable  in  his  busts  —  a  Man,  an  Old  Man,  and  a  Young 
Woman.  Lucien  Schnegg,  besides  a  delightful  Bust  of  a  Girl  and 
the  sketch  of  a  Monument  to  Jules  Steeg,  exhibits  some  models  in 
plaster  :  a  Female  torso  and  two  Bacchantes,  on  a  small  scale  but 
truly  sculpturesque,  broad,  free  and  full  of  vitality.  A  Young 
Woman  in  modern  costume,  carved  in  wood  and  colored,  by  Gaston 
Schnegg,  is  artistic  and  ingeniously  imagined. 

Injalbert's  Woman  near  a  tomb,  fine  and  melancholy  in  feeling, 
is  out  of  proportion  to  the  neighboring  block  of  stone.  Fagel’s 
personification  of  Belles-Lettres,  designed  for  the  new  Sorbonne,  is 
graceful  and  simple,  perhaps  too  simple  in  expression.  Three  bas- 
reliefs  in  bronze  by  Charpentier,  intended  for  a  bathroom,  are 
full  of  strong  and  undulating  grace,  and  in  his  cabinet  frame  of 
medallions  I  especially  note  an  admirable  likeness  of  Doctor  Potain, 
and  the  elegant  energy  of  three  of  the  bas-reliefs  :  the  Wave,  the 
Alto,  and  the  Double-bass  player. 

Here,  generally,  the  busts  and  portraits  have  more  character, 
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decision  and  insight  than  in  the  other  Salon.  It  is  in  this,  perhaps, 
that  Rodin’s  influence,  as  a  portrait-maker  of  keen  penetration,  is 
best  and  most  advantageously  felt.  I  cannot  notice  all,  but  may 
invite  the  reader’s  attention  to  a  capital  Female  Head  in  bronze 
by  Camille  Lefevre ;  a  Marble  bust  by  Reymond  de  Broutelles ; 
the  Portrait  of  Madame  B.  by  Duchamp-Villon ;  that  of  a  Girl, 
by  Fix-Masseau ;  and  a  bust  group  :  Mother  and  Child,  by  Spicer 
Simson. 

For  some  years  past  statuary  on  a  small  scale,  so  suitable  for 
decorating  a  modern  house,  has  undergone  great  development  and 
made  very  interesting  progress.  This  exquisite  form  of  art,  of  which 
the  Ancients,  and  the  Italian  and  German  Renaissance  have  left 
us  perfect  examples,  is  blossoming  under  our  eyes  with  fresh 
charms.  Dejean’s  little  Parisiennes  are  well  known,  dainty, 
coquettish  and  engaging,  well  draped  in  their  full  cloaks,  gracefully 
seated,  or  in  deliberate  movement;  we  always  see  them  with  equal 
pleasure,  though  we  may  say  that  we  think  the  artist  is  perhaps 
foolish  ever  to  attempt  the  nude .  More  severe  in  taste  and 
sounder  in  art  are  Voulot’s  dancing  figures  :  An  antique  Triad, 
and  On  the  may  to  Happiness ;  their  slender  grace  is  most  happily 
balanced  ;  they  might  be  enlarged  without  losing  their  fine  propor¬ 
tions  and  unerring  harmony.  Another  exquisite  thing  is  Dampt’s 
Youth,  in  wood  and  ivory,  and  his  study  of  a  child.  The  small 
bronzes  by  Carabin  :  Dancers,  Brittany,  are  elegantly  and  carefully 
studied  in  gesture  and  motion  ;  his  two  wood  carvings  :  Pain,  and 
Pleasure,  have  powerful  expression  as  well  as  masterly  execution. 
They  are  worthy  of  a  museum  or  of  an  amateur’s  collection.  The 
Woodman  and  the  Peasant  Girl  of  the  Vosges  by  Wittmann  ;  and 
la  Mere  Camus  by  Halou  are  pieces  of  genre,  full  of  life  and 
spirit  and  of  accurate  observation. 

Several  foreign  artists  are  also  masters  in  this  class  of  work. 
Vallgren  is  well  known ,  he  is  original  and  witty,  tending  rather 
to  over-slenderness  of  form.  Larsson,  a  Swede,  exhibits  a  pretty 
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figure  of  a  Bacchante  supporting  an  inkstand,  and  an  animated 
group  :  Vice  fleeing  from  the  Light.  A  German,  Von  Gosen, 
reveals  a  very  delicate  talent  this  year  in  his  bronze  statuette  of 
Heine,  and  two  silvered  bronzes  :  The  Lady  of  the  Hat,  and  more 
particularly  the  young  lady  with  a  refined,  thoughtful  head,  entitled  : 
Considering. 

The  vital  art  of  the  North  sends  this  year  a  Monument  for 
the  Danish  frontier,  by  Hansen-Jacobsen ,  a  severe  and  simple 
work  in  which  we  may  note  particularly  the  portrait  busts  of 
Lernbeke,  the  poet,  and  Jorgensen,  the  historian.  The  same  artist 
exhibits  a  clever  head  of  George  Brandes,  the  critic;  and  Madame 
Sorensen-Ringi  shows  very  refined  sentiment  in  a  small  marble 
group  of  Love.  I  may  also  mention  a  capital  bust  of  a  young  man 
by  S.  E.  Fry,  an  American. 

In  sculpture,  as  in  painting,  Belgium  treads  the  path  of  modern 
Idealism  with  a  firm  step.  How  great  a  part  Constantin  Meunier 
played  in  influencing  the  choice  of  subjects  is  well  known,  and 
the  strong  democratic  feeling,  the  serious  and  discerning  sense  of 
human  tenderness  that  dwell  in  all  his  work.  From  many  points 
of  view,  it  reminds  us  of  Millet’s  work;  just  as  he,  strongly  rooted 
in  realism,  had  found  a  broad  and  simple  style  for  rustic  occu¬ 
pations,  so  the  Belgian  artist,  in  his  turn,  found  in  the  hard  toil 
of  the  black  country,  figures  full  of  quiet  strength  and  manly  grace. 
He  has  expressed  very  truthfully,  very  nobly,  his  human  emotion  in 
seeing  the  humble,  persistent  heroism  which  labors  slowly  in  under¬ 
ground  regions  to  bring  light  and  warmth  to  the  surface.  A  bronze 
bust  here  of  a  Working  Man  is  representative  of  his  manly  art, 
sober  and  rugged,  and  open  only  to  the  criticism,  sometimes  deserved 
by  Millet  himself,  that  he  makes  his  models  too  solemn.  The 
portrait  of  Camille  Lemonnier  is  exempt  from  this  defect.  The 
author’s  rather  massive  vigor,  his  honesty,  his  wilful  and  tenacious 
ardor,  are  stamped  beyond  mistake  on  the  powerful,  energetic  head 
with  its  square  brows,  strong  jaw  and  haughty  lips.  A  charming 
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portrait  of  a  girl,  and  a  bronze  head  called  Laughing,  display  the 
facile  and  supple  talent  of  Devillez.  A  Flemish  Lacemaker  by 
Devreese  also  captivates  us  by  her  ingenuous  charm.  Still,  our 
interest  this  year  centres  in  a  pathetic  group  by  Braecke  :  Fisher¬ 
men’s  Wives.  Standing  close  together,  watching  and  waiting,  they 
compose  a  mass  simple  and  severe  in  its  lines,  rugged  and  expres¬ 
sive,  reminding  us  of  Pisan  art.  It  may  be  said  that  they  are 
perhaps  all  too  much  alike,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  artist  may 
have  aimed  at  this  resemblance ;  it  may  have  been  his  legitimate 
purpose  to  express  himself  through  the  composition  as  a  whole.  If 
our  surmise  is  correct,  he  has  succeeded;  he  has  strongly  epitomized 
a  true  and  pathetic  human  instinct.  Brsecke’s  talent  is  also  to  be 
seen  in  flowing  and  graceful  elegance  in  a  group  of  two  figures  : 
Brother  and  Sister,  youthful  creatures  very  happily  composed  and 
modeled  with  a  careful  sense  of  grace. 

I  may  also  mention  for  their  several  merits  a  model  of  a  Monu¬ 
ment  to  the  Memory  of  G.  Rodenbach  by  Madame  Besnard,  a 
pleasing  and  touching  idea :  the  young  poet  gliding  away  to  Death  ; 
and,  by  the  same  artist,  some  statuettes  and  masks  of  original 
invention  ;  the  Waters  of  Life,  by  Aronson ;  and  the  very  living 
though  rather  strange  groups  by  Madame  Svirsky :  a  Modern  Orgy 
and  a  Sketch  of  a  Crowd;  some  even  stranger  works,  very  puckered, 
but  very  expressive,  by  Hoetger  :  Numbed  with  cold  and  Soup  for 
the  people;  a  sketch  called  Fertility  by  Victor  Koos,  whose  sculpture 
seems  to  me  very  superior  to  his  painting ;  a  study  in  enamelled 
terra-cotta  :  the  Months,  by  Paul ;  the  Dancing  Girl,  by  Foache, 
and  the  Bather,  by  Paulin. 

The  Candlesticks,  Fruit  dishes,  Bread  baskets  and  Pitchers  by 
Baffler  have  his  usual  solid  character  and  rustic  freshness.  These 
various  objects,  if  we  may  believe  their  maker,  ought  to  elevate  the 
fundamental  and  constitutive  qualities  of  the  human  race;  I  certainly 
see  no  objection,  and  at  any  rate  they  are  pleasing  by  their  rational 
construction  and  rich  delicate  modeling.  Michel  Gazin  exhibits  a 
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Commemorative  Medal  of  his  father  ,  and  a  fine  Vase  in  Gilt  metal, 
of  which  the  decoration  is  adapted  from  pine  branches.  Then  we 
have  Galle’s  wood-work  and  glass,  his  delightful  and  poetical  fancies 
based  on  floral  and  animal  marine  creatures,  on  the  forms  of  insects 
and  birds  :  The  Glowworm,  The  Ospray,  the  Grasshopper  clinging  to 
the  sprays  of  bitter  mint,  all  little  masterpieces,  in  which  taste  and  a 
love  of  exquisite  material  are  combined  with  a  fine  feeling  for  nature. 
Here  too  are  stoneware  and  china  works  by  Delaherche,  enamel  cups 
and  vases  by  Dammouse,  cloisonne  enamel  and  earthenware  by  E. 
Carriere,  bookbindings  by  Marius  Michel,  tinted  leatherwork  by 
Madame  Thaulow,  and  lace  in  colored  silks  by  Felix  Aubert.  These 
artists,  by  their  ingenious  crafts,  bring  poetry  into  the  luxury  of 
modern  life.  They  give  novelty  to  its  surroundings  by  the  study  of 
living  forms  and  of  the  capricious  diversity  of  nature.  The  result,  no 
doubt,  especially  in  furniture  and  the  allied  crafts,  has  been  the  abuse 
of  slender  and  tortured  lines,  overloaded  ornament  and  false  taste. 
But  this  extravagance  is  gradually  dying  out  ;  modern  style  is 
calming  down  and  reverting  to  plainer,  and  more  rational  construc¬ 
tion.  Once  more  nature  has  been  of  good  counsel.  To  nature, 
in  fact,  with  her  concentrated  energies  and  her  grace,  always 
logical  even  if  unexpected,  we  must  always  return  whenever  we  wish 
to  revive  and  reanimate  art ;  for,  like  all  the  creations  of  the  human 
mind,  art  has  a  tendency  to  confine  itself  in  abstract  traditions  and 
established  formulas. 
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